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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED SURGEON. 


No. IV.—Tae FuneRALt. 


To the uninitiated in metropolitan life, London appears ‘to 
be the great mart for the reception of genius and talent, where 
the former may find kindred spirits to welcome the outpourings 
of the productive mind, and the latter shall meet with that 

encouragement and reward which it deserves. 

~The youthful aspirant after wealth and fame, who resides in 
the provincial town, or in some more retired part of the country, 

_ pines over his lot, laments that talents, such as his, should be 
Sake: to waste uncultivated, or shine only in obscurity, and 
isefor the time when -le’ shall accomplis the object: of his 

‘wishes, and ‘‘ pour upon the town” the effusions of his mind, or 

ee of his pen, the envy of less fortunate Cen ROETM, the admiration 

‘impartial judges. 

_ “Brilliant prospects appear to him in’ the mind’s eye, nd 

 @eenes are daily enacted in his imagination, in which he himself 
ypports the most prominent part, in the shape of the fortunate 
alizer of wealth, and fame, and prosperity. 

at he a youthful barrister—then he pourtrays some trial of 

le me arce: in which large sums of money are at ‘stake,-and 
fe first families are parties ;’ he fancies himself engaged as 

. “counsel. Suddenly Mr. Phusbos, the senior and leading 

nsel, ‘is taken ill, or is absent from court; Mr. Dander, the 
= not to be found; the cause must proceed ; he is called 

judge to conduct the proceedings; he rises ; apologizes 
rig voice; enters upon his subject; warms as he 

3}; becomes eloquent ; astonishes the judge, the jury, 
; winds up with a splendid peroration, and 

Micredton speeches ever made in Westminster Hall! 

“down; his friends a net high ec and a 
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vs ate anxious to engage the eloquent Mr. Flutter on their 
$l . 

The. road is) now clear; the path. is, easy: Q.C., Solicitor- 
General, Attorney-General,.J udge, Lord Chancellor ! 

If inclined to be a little romantic,\the same bright course 
appears before him; but here the cause is one of Breach of Pro- 
mise of Marriage. What a pathetic appeal does he not make! 
The}tears| flow from his eyes and those of his audience, and he 
sits:\down, ithe asserter of stern justice—the vindicator of injured 

‘innocence | . 7 

»10Lhis:would be all most excellent, were it not so entirely of an 
imaginary character, and one of those constructions familiarly 
knownmas ‘‘ castles in the air.” 

» The stern reality is far otherwise. The most eminent men 
on the-bench are more indebted to hard work, family interest, 
private!friendship, and a heavy purse, than to any transcendent 
talents of :théir own, much less to fortuitous circumstances such 
as we have deseribed. 

Let us take the list of judges, including the chancellors, and 
*how.‘many.of) these ‘are, or have been, men of great talent? 
How many willbe remembered fifty years hence, as having 
shed a light on the age in which they lived, and handed down to 
posterity, the results of their brilliant genius? 
so low ananyJof the past eminent men are now remembered? 
* * * isfast fading away from amongst us, and * * has 
scarcely survived, the interment; of his mortal remains. 
e:But,'qpethaps,.a youthful visionary is: destined to follow 

smedical pw » and practise the healing art. How does he 
apropdse. to tise amongst the numerous competitors that are to 
Surround.him.on yery side? . 144 <hs 
ogo Ehére will be no coportanity for him to exhibit. the greatness 
of :his-eloquence,,or, the depth,of his learning, by any of those 
public Se which fall to the lot of the legal profession. 
io Nomisthere any thing very romantic in the: practice of the 
sal profession,.so as to affurd:a reasonable prospect of his 
being. able at some,-future period to show his: honourable and 
Mevoted attachment .to suffering virtue, and gain the esteem of 
id-—perhaps the Jove: ot one more favoured’ than the rest. 
t.suchscenes.are not wanting to his imagination: A horse 
vay with:some lovely creature ; :the youth dashes forward, 
selzes,the reins, ar 1 icatehes the etherial being as she fails im his 
ermal iy Eho;tneteofhthe: story iq-soon told: love, marriage, 4 
ree oe ee . * — eaeeee ae aga 
ere rna ve oe ete enverettores © 


ba No dout t somewhat similar. hallucinations.ioccur:to most, if 
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notiallo young minds, as they hear, and sometimes read of ‘such 
occurrences; but they are, I believe, particularly frequent 
among: professional youth, as their course of study'tends to a 
development of the creative faculties, whilst the pursuits of busi- 
nesssrather check such flights, and bind down the imagination to 
the! realities of life, as they tie the proprietor thereof’ to the 
ee; the ware-rooms, or the manufac Avi 
In: the medical profession, brilliant talents are really lost; and 
prove, more frequently, injurious, than beneficial .“reotheir 
possessor. A good education, a little sense, some knowledgef 
the world, and no large share of self-confidence;: are ‘more 
effectual in securing prosperity than more splendid qualities.” 
Ah! it pains me to look back and reflect upon the: bright 
spirits that have fled !—the noble minds o’erthrown !+-the proud 
and honourable feelings that have been crushed sbericatl 
relentless tread: of their fellow-men! To think of the *com- 
panions of my youth and ask, “‘ Where are they?” and, at the 
same time, contemplate those who have risen'to wealth, and rank, 
and honours! 
What have the leading members of the medical profession 
ine to advance the science they profess, and the art which 
_ they practise ? 
| ith few exceptions—but iets! 
‘:dWhat did the late * * contribute to medical 
cee : 
_« Searcely anything—but a few funeral ovations ! 
_ #eltis to be regretted that such a state of things should: skist, 
ae attends to check the development and exercise of those 
_ dalents from which, at least, the onward march of the aren 
is to be derived, whilst it encourages a plodding en 
_ theiage; which pursues but one object—money! pants after one 
hs ealth! and seeks but one gratification—the satisfaction 
| cor the:natural appetites: of the species ! 
| This hasbeen productive of much injury to the progress of 
aiedical:science in this-country;: but as .the discussion of such 
aimatter:is out of place at present, I shall not enter upon it. 
these remarks on the difficulties attached to the 
ment of) professional character and’ honours in London,’ | 
it desirous of discouraging the enthusiastic spirit of the 
p minds No; so far from doing so;\there is nothing’! 
thanehthusiasm in youth, but it requires: tobe 
isthe: econtrel of a well-regulated mind; as’ otherwise it is.as 
y to be. injurious as beneficial to the: possessor.» Much as 
y-respect the caution of age, we are more indebted to the 
do imof:youth than to age for the great: moral and physical 
Improvements which have anneal een nes ages ‘and 
E p of Seeded “ie JG WSIOS Tettt »0.0F 
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“A too sanguine ‘spirit is sure tobe disappointed; hence, it 
frequently happens, that: individuals of such temperament are 
dy im after. life, more prone to despond and despair, than 
those of. a contrary disposition, It is. wisdom to conform to 
circumstances, where these are beyond our<ontrol, and, although 
we may’ wish it were otherwise, 1t becomes us to form in early 
life, if possible, a ‘correct view of the social circle in which we 
are destined'to move: 
8 Pravers Lockley was:a’ fellow student of mine at one of the 
Borough Hospitals, which I attended, whilst engaged in the 
= of the ‘profession’ which I had chosen. 

e belonged to that class of students, which are met with at 
most/of ‘these establishments, and which constitute, what may 
be ‘considered as a superior rank, amongst the aspirants to 
medical:‘honour. Although such a division is not recognised, 
where all ‘are: professionally equal, it is tacitly acknowledged, 
and) to'a‘certain extent acted upon. 

This class. is generally distinguished by having received 
# more liberal education, being sprung from parents of respect- 
ability;;and by a deportment and: conduct which is usually 
designated’as “‘ gentlemanly,” and is» better known by that 
than by any other term I can apply to them. 
‘© (Prayers Lockley was, in fact, a “* gentlemanly fellow,” of mild 
‘andagreeable manners, correct in his conduct, and of irre- 
proachable character. In his dress he was, perhaps, too parti- 
ealar, considering the pursuits:in which he was engaged, and 
ithe general! ‘habits of his fellow students, whilst employed i: 
the: more»active duties attached to their studies. This propen- 
ity although commendable toa reasonable extent, is objectior - 
vab = ‘students, as it tends to excite unpleasant feelings 


amongst 


% 


ose who are less: disposed; or'less able, to make an 


This was Lockley’s only failing, if it ‘ean be called such ; in 
tall/other-respects he was unexceptionable,; and never betrayed, 
‘by his: manners.or:conversation, that he claimed any superiority 
over! thosearound ‘him, ‘so as ‘to’ give offence to: his less 


com 8. 12S 0UD Ian Bew Vv: 
y's talents: ‘were of ‘a»high ‘order::::in the! course of a 
ars! he “became: distinguished an the»class,; as‘ one of 
‘intélligent of :its:members;' and ‘soon »passed his ex- 
njowith great» credit :to*himself,»and: to: the: school in 
1 educated.si Te Agi (oirag Silt JqoDsE DI 

etbchis studies}: young Lockley: returned to 
d tic-hearth;lin Leicestershire:; Here | 

msleythe'daughter o! 

or respectable! hunatic -asylum 
fter a courtship ofisome duration, 
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The match, unfortunately for the young couple, was dis- 
agreeable to, and opposed by, the friends and. relatives of both 
parties, although the difference in their rank, station, and at- 
tainments was not such as to justify any objections. 

‘oEmily Walmsley was, in every way, worthy of the husband 
she had chosen, and would have graced the first cireles.in the 
dJand. Of agreeable person and manners, well educated, and 
highly accomplished ; and, at the same time, ssed of those 
qualities. of head and heart, without which all attainments are 
comparatively vain; she was eminently suited to become: the 
wife and partner of one whose future prospects depended: prin- 
cipally on his professional success. 

» Under such circumstances, the conduct of the friends of Mrvand 
Mrs: Lockley was most strange and unnatural ; not only did. the 
not visit. the young couple after their marriage, but they took 
every opportunity of making known their mutual objections to the 
match ; even their surviving parents refused to visit them, or to 
receive them into their families. 

Such conduct was discreditable, nay, disgraceful, to those 
who could be capable of it ; and it is difficult to understand, as 
proceeding from intelligent and educated beings, who claim the 
Me nai of, and desire to be considered as, Christians. 
_ Trvurn is stranger than Fiction, There was a cause, or, at 
_ east, a pretended cause for such conduct, but this I need not 
_ teveal at present. 
__}wThe-only person immediately connected with either, whose 
' conductformed an exception to that observed: by the remainder 
ofthe relatives, was Mrs. Walmsley, the mother of Mrs. | 
teckley. She regretted that her daughter had not fornied a 
«oniiexion more agreeable to her friends, yet she did not consider 
parental affection was to be sacrificed, and parental duties 
ected, because her daughter had not consulted a mother’s 
wishes, or rather a mother’s prejudices, on the subject. 
_ boShe not only visited the young couple, but also received them 
oaicalb<occasions with an affectionate welcome, and paid them 
iryclattention- that became-a—mother and a woman. Emily 
Lock ley was her daughter, her child, whatever her conduct 
‘miight¢have been ; and, in this particular, it was scarcely censur- 














‘abl ip the feelings. of the maternal breast forbade that she should 
J orget the*secretties'which bound her to her offspring, or, re- 
‘Miréatinig: within’ the cold:sanctuary of worldly wisdom, that she 
ild adopt the principles of modern society, and cast: from her 





toofjrhershome;‘her heart, the child of her-bosom, because that 


























iit had’ not gratified others’ wishes, but had-married one whom 
@herself loved: * ol AE paresis 

‘Ofia naturally proud and independent spirit, Travers Lockley 
Htedebply:the treatment of his, and his wife’s relatives, and 
ssolved to return their indifference with disdain. ) 
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To a:young:man, entering upon. a-professional life, this was 
a sacrifice to honourable that many would have shrunk 
from making, but Travers Lockley hesitated.not for-a moment ; 
he, felt, that, he was deeply, doubly insulted, and. determined 
that -he- would never stoop to ask for forgiveness. from those 
wha had been:.offended, without reason, or to solicit support 
from friends.so, unworthy of the name. 

‘Ed:ihavye.commenced practice, under such circumstances, 
in} his.onative, place, would have been in vain, he therefore 
resolved on returning to London, and settling there.in. his pro- 
fessiqnoacc ox: ; 

bi ithis: course, he was, no doubt, much inclined, from the 
cireumstances;.of Mrs. Lockley having an aunt (her mother’s 
sister) in the great metropolis, married to Sir Charles Fosbrooke, 
oneiof, the ————— of England. Her patronage and 
s ‘ts:castwell as that of Sir Charles Fosbrooke, he had little 

bt of obtaining ; and, with theintroduction thus afforded him 
to society, he naturally looked forward to a successful profes- 
sional career, especially as he. was aware that his own abilities 
and| attainments were such: as to place him on an equal footing 
with ithe first medical practitioners of the day. 

blao.arfew months after his marriage, Travers Lockley and his 
young wift| bade.adieu, to her mother and a few friends, in their 
nativesplace,and turned their course towards London. 
| And |what).abrilliant. career, doubtless, now opened to his 
vision! . What bright prospects of wealth, and fame, and name 
spans. Deine him! Why should. he.-not,.succeed? His 
7 ties. were of Sonnet his pieinmneots mee baie 

essedly great—hi +his knowledge of his profession excellent—his 
education good—his manners pleasing—his conduct and charac- 
terunquestionable, . He had. received the most flattering testi- 
manials,-from, the first men in the metropolis, whither he was 

ingjand:had obtained, at their hands, on many occasions, the 


fi Urs... 

_yHle-little imagined that he was entering an abyss, where the 
possession,.of talents and abilities, such as he possessed, but 
singled, him out as,the star in the firmament,.and rendered him 
ject) of envy, rather, than of admiration; as,one to be 

avoided, and not aoomas and mpperied, mal do 
»iy‘ether countries, high professional attainments, at. least-in 
the, medical. .profession, when united with industry.and perse- 
almost; sure of, ENO: attention and securing 
mt itis.notsoin. England; the medical. corporate 
bodies, pessess,,s0, much). influence,-not.only m. their corporate, 
but in; their, individual ous, that, the career.of each person 
in :thep Teles -aNeineantenah and, they. can. either 
_ raise amindiyidual-to, ox/preyent-him, from-attaining, an honour- 
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able: position, as they please. Few will, perhaps, credit this 
assertion, but I have seen too many instances of its truth, to 
doubt it for a moment. 

‘Pravers Lockley settled in the west-end of London, in the 
neighbourhood of Bryanstone Square, where Sir Charles: and 
Lady  Fosbrooke resided. As his means were limited, and he 
could not depend on any of his relatives for ‘support’ in case’ 
of need,’he thought it more judicious, at first, to take furnished 
lodgings, and not to encumber himself with the expenses-and 
anxieties of a house. 10297 

Behold him now! established in Baker Street, the oceupier 
of the ground and second floors of a respectable» furnished 
house ; his plate on the door, and himself prepared to*etiter’ 
upon his professional career. 

Having thus “settled preliminaries,” the next duty which 
engaged his attention, was that of calling on those friends and 
oR whom he thought likely to be of service to him 
in his future career. 

Amongst these, Lady Fosbrooke, as may be supposed, was 

_notforgotten. To her support and patronage, Travers Lockley 

looked forward, as the principal means of gaining that ‘introdue- 
tion to respectable society, which, if properly cultivated, would 
| be-most likely to lead to professional practice, ‘This; once 

_ secured, Lockley had no apprehension of ‘his being able, by 

diligence and attention, to work out an ‘honourable’ in- 

5 ence. 

__ “A day was accordingly set apart for Mr. and Mrs. Lockley’s 
visit to Sir Charles and Lady Fosbrooke, and some expense m-: 
_ eurred in making what is usually termed, a suitable appearance 
onthe occasion. 

_ ©The first visit was paid. Sir Charles being engaged at Court, 
| Lady Fosbrooke only was “at home.” The visitors’ were’ 
_ feeeived politely, but coldly. Lady Fosbrooke spoke of the 
difficulties attached to an entrance into professional life in the 
Metropolis, dwelt on the many distinguished men already 
vaced therein, and hinted on -the greater facility that offered 
youn men of gaining eminence in the country, where the 
position was not so great, although the opportunities were 
much less. 

~ MiAesecond.“and a third visit were paid; during ‘which it 
~ beeatr em that Lady Fosbrooke was not: much inclined 
te put herself 
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0) out of the way,” in support: of her niece, and: 
‘of her’ husband's efforts after professional reputation. She gave, 
aseis? usual on such occasions, a great aba of most excellent 
avice;iwhich was not required, but manifested no desire to: 
fidér’ the assistance that would be valuable. She, howevér, | 


d@ressed her: niece, as, “ her dear Emily,” and: expressed: the: 
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happiness'she should feel, in hearing,of her and her husband’s 
success in life. , , 

She was kind enough, also, to call. on Mr..and Mrs. Lockley, 
on;.a few -eceasions, and, in, one instance, took. her niece with 
her, in‘ her carriage, to.a fancy fair at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Emily; Lockley was much pleased with these little attentions, 
although she suspected that Lady Fosbrooke required a com- 
— on the occasion alluded to; but her young heart. soon 

anished such suspicion as to the source of her. kindness, and 
she regarded her aunt as a kind and attentive relative, disposed 
to,encourage and assist her. 

‘Travers Lockley, in the mean time, was not neglectful of the 
means necessary, to,»make himself known in the metropolis, He 
became a member of many medical and. literary societies, and 
wroteseveral .essays, which were read at their meetings with 
approbation. 

vkle :was;not, however, fortunate in the. selection ef his sub- 
jects :\ these» were generally of a scientific character, and, ac- 
cordingly; rather led,.to his audience regarding: him as a young 
man of,much. talent, than to. professional: practice. He had 
yet»to,learn:'that he should have written on ‘practical sub- 
jects,;"viz. gout, rheumatism, consumption, and the other “ills 
which flesh: is;heir:to,”:and-not.upon matters, which, how- 
ever likely to! benefit :his species hereafter, were not so certain 
of |ibeing;;of;equal.service. to himself....He thought, that by 
thus, discussing ,the-principles of professional science, he might 

ossibly\. improve ithe . practice, and thus,contribute. his mite 
to the'relief: of suffering humanity, whilst he should at the same 
time;establish: his own professional reputation. 
‘He: thought wrong: the mass did not understand him, or 
ather did not«take the trouble to do so; and the few who did 
comprehend. him, despised: his: worldly ignorance; whilst they 
were constrained to admire his professional knowledge. 
‘edad, he written treatises, on the cure of some: ineuradle dis- 
order; he would, most probably, have realized a fortune; but he 
espised wealth, if purchased at the price of-bonour, and 
»toestablish his name, in a. manner worthy of hin, 
andiworthy, too, of better success. — ; agood 
»» The - would give lim credit. for. his: intentions, and 
him with their approbation. Poor fellow!)bundreds 
viata Midas neds :periehed ‘im-the»same:career;_ their: track was 
strewed,with their remains—their efforts were unavailing—theit 
jons-were unrewarded—their memory is forgotten ! 
» Some-will; no/doubt;,‘‘shake their-heads” at these observa- 
sod shesAne! pasunttcatnytes pesduoes cochirg tang 
»that-they practicalmianywho «produces ‘something tangible, 
and: brings his produet toymarket, -deserves reward ; and reject 
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the:claims of the inquirer who, over the’ midnight lamp, 
dispels the ignorance of centuries, and elicits the spark that ts 
destined, at some future period, to confer countless blessings on 
hunvanity, either by the multiplication of the means ‘of sus- 
tenance, or by the alleviation of human suffering: 

“This is in accordance with the spirit of the age; whieli, ab- 
sorbed in selfish considerations, regards the “* guid pro quo” as: 
the true standard of all value, and rejects every thing that par- 
takes.of questionable importance to themselves; © 413 

The enthusiast, the philosopher, the visionary if ‘you»please,’ 
who looks forward through the dim vista of time, and reveals*or' 
anticipates the truths, which are to shed a new light over céentu- 
ries to.come, is passed unnoticed, or despised, and is: left» to 
languish amidst the imperishable records he unfolds. 

“T'welve months had passed away, and Travers Lockley ‘found 
that, notwithstanding all his exertions, he had met with no sues 
cess: his receipts from his profession were, comparatively, 
trifling; his expenses were great. His’ connexion with *Sir 
Charles and Lady Fosbrooke had led to nothing, save‘an addi- 

_ tion to his expenditure, in his endeavours to maintain‘an ‘ap- 
_ pearance becoming the support he aspired to. His means were 
_ well nigh exhausted. Under these: circumstances, he began’ to 
_ consider the propriety of seeking out less costly apartments, 
_ \ and of retrenching his expenses as much as possible; «9» ‘| 1» 

* But how he was to meet the future necessities of his'family, 

| 6f which an infant child now formed a part—how to provide for 

_ their support, became a question to him. He had/no longerva 

_ fund to fall back upon; and he had no expectxtions from friends 

_ orrelations; his professional income, too, already small, would 

_ Most probably be diminished, by the apparent change’ in’ his 
_ Gircumstances—as the opinions of patients, with respect to their 

_ Medical attendant, are frequently regulated by the success he 
_ Meets with, and the appearance he makes. 

_-*But circumstances allowed of no hesitation: he was obliged 
to! leave his-lodgings in-Baker Street, and remove to less expen- 
sive apartments. 

_ @ePhe change was unavailing: in a few months more, another 
change became necessary, and Travers Lockley was ‘forced: to 
take refuge for himself and family in an obscure lodging in the 
neighbourhood. 

 ePhe struggle’ now became one for the bare necessaries of life. 
ASithis-professional prospects were destroyed, he’ had’ recourse 
to literary pursuits, in order to-obtain a'weekly stipend to sup- 
‘port his family. As he had already: distinguished himself as a 
“Writer,> he conceived he should meet with ‘little difficulty in 
| CaFiiing, at least sufficient to keep his:family ‘in a state of ‘com- 
fort, if not of independence; but ‘im this, too, he was disap- 
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pointed: he: was known only as a medical author—and medical 
subjects seldom paid, unless written by the most eminent in the 
profession. | 
Reduced to his last shilling, he accepted of an engagement 
to ‘translate French novels for a well-known publisher, at the 
wretched: pittance of five shillings. per sheet. By unwearied 
perseverance, and aided by Mrs. Lockley, he was able to pro- 
duce at therate of three sheets per week, and thus received 
fifteen shillings weekly, on which he was ‘obliged to support 
himselfand family. 
ein order-to increase his income, he wrote, occasionally, pieces 
of. poetry, which he offered to the magazines then published in 
London. -' From one only did he receive any encouragement ; 
this-aceepted-one of his pieces, termed ‘The Lone One,” and 
acknowledged its acceptance in the following number : all the 
rest. were declined—some in flattering terms, others in the 
wadali er: 
eptance of even one raised his hopes—here was an 
vaio afieo ength; he could produce three or four such pieces 
monthly; ‘and’ with this addition. to his income, he should be 
ed the pain of seeing his family suffering from want. 
With: joyous: steps, he proceeded in a few days after the ac- 
ceptance of, his lines appeared in the magazine, to the publish- 
ex's office, and politely requested the amount usually paid on 
such occasions, . The clerk informed him that Mr, G——, the 
ate paid for such things; that the magazine was 
overburdened: with poetical contributions, and that they had 
difficulty i in publishing even a small portion of those sent them 
by’distinguished persons of title, who were also subscribers to 
their ! 
scPeotensihedhley now turned his attention to the stage: for 
aie wrote’ a tragedy, for another, a comedy ; the first was 
detained fur three months—he could get no answer respecting 
its fate ; he wrote a polite note to the manager, Mr. M——, 
and next day received his tragedy unopened, witha short note, 
‘its acceptance. The comedy was much: praised by the 
to whom he. submitted it, who termed-it. *the safest 
bed seen for. some time past; ” and kindly offered to 
bring. it out for one hundred pounds; paid-to ate said 
; before'the piece was announced.) 3% «us 
fers y heard: much. .of »{f the encouragement 
vem pe literasare,” of..** the liberality of Nib drema sh fs oe 
made: y Managers: in’support:of the drama e ha 
oaithe kanes of experience ce‘in these matters. » 
.Ttson nes happene: clkatt tdeeihelnahatings Seoité the French 
were not required on these ‘occasions, » Travers Loekley sought 
for and obtained employment i in transcribing from! works in the 
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British Museum and other libraries, for various publishers: for 
these, he.received various small sums, which usually amounted 
=e less than is paid to a copying clerk in an ‘attorney's 
omece, 

- During many months, did he thus toil, in-mind and body, 
from,sixteen to eighteen hours daily, without the means of 
obtaining sufficient food and raiment. His frame became ex- 
hausted, his suining worn out, and his spirit: prostrate; 

Emily Lockley shared in his sufferings, but. her sufferings 
were greater than his: she suffered because he enduredipriva- 
tions, not because she herself was a partner in them—this :was 
joy to her—that she could minister to him—think of /him— 
speak to him—d/ove him! he was the idol of her heart—-the be 
loved of her youth—her choice—her hope—her husband—the 
father of her child—her all in this world! She was content ‘to 
live or die with him, or for him! 

Lovely, patient, incomparable woman! how immeasurably 
superior art thou to MAN in all the best, the earnest, the holiest 
feelings of nature, in all that tends to cast a halo of sunshine 
around the affairs of this world, and gild our efforts here with 
an angelic splendour! We may surpass thee in strength of 
body, or in vigour of mind, but how vastly beyond us art thou 
in-all that partakes of the spiritual—the eternal, _Who smooths 
the couch of pain, and shares the cup of agony? Woman! 
Who stretches the arm, or toils the head, or racks the mind, 
to alleviate the sufferings of humanity? Woman !!. Who 
sheds a tear over the child of misery, or bends the knee at the 
bedside of expiring frailty? Noble, inestimable Woman!!! 
But for her influence to controul us, her example to guide us, we 
had been the greatest monsters in creation, the veriest savages 
in existence. We may seek to burst the bonds of. affection 
that woman twines around us; success may attend our efforts; 
_ butiour victory sweeps before it all that binds man to man in 
_ social intercourse, and our last triumph is celebrated. im the 
_ midst. of the ruins.we have spread around. : 
_ eAmidst all. the trials, hope still lingered in the bosom of , Tra- 
vers} Lockley,, but.‘‘ hope long deferred sickeneth the heart,” 

and jyyoung Lackley'e mind and body at length gave way, beneath 
thée.fatigues,and anxiety which he endured. . Sickness came 
upon him, and, stretched on the -bed of suffering, he was no 
lgnger.able, to.continue those labours by which he) had-hitherto 
sustained his family. 

Emily Lockley’s distress at thus beholding her. husband inca- 
pable of further exertion, may be more.easily imagined than 
deseribed;; but with a resolution, called. forth and, sustained by 























Toney. she, determined to exert herself, to support, those whom 
Heaven had entrusted to her.care, |. , , 
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Amongst other accomplishments, she had Jearned to draw and 
paint, and she soncsived, that by painting a few subjects,’ she 
might obtain from some of the shops and bazaars in London the 
means of sustenance. With this: view she finished a few draw- 
Ings. as rapidly as‘ possible, and ushered forth to find a market 
where she could dispose of them—but where to apply she knew 
not. She tried several shops, in the windows of which similar 
productions were exhibited, but none would receive hers; they 
were already overstocked, and, with difficulty, found a sale for 
those they had on their hands. 

Chance directed her steps to a bazaar in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford-street, she had herself purchased some tliere on a 
former occasion, and perhaps she might now find sale for her 
own productions. 

= Wath faltering steps she entered the threshold, and timidiy 
joghived of the porter if she could see the manager or director 
of the establishment. 

“What's your business?” demanded the Cerberus, in an 
authoritative ‘tone. 

“I wish to dispose of a few drawings.” 

«Pooh; pooh, we have more pictures than we want already.” 
» But will not mine be received also?” 
«should think not.” 
*fAdas t: what shall I do? they are the only means left _ 
She was'unable ‘to finish the sentence; tears flowed from her 
eyes; and sobs choked her utterance. 
uff Stay,” said the porter, moved by her grief, “T shall try 
what my lady says.” 

The porter took the drawings from her, and withdrew. In a 
few:moments he returned, and desired Mrs. Lockley to follow him. 
She ascended a*few stairs and was shewn into a private room, 
whereione of the Lady Patronesses of the bazaar was seated. 

-sEmily Lockley kept her eyes fixed on the ground, and waited 
the i inquiries of the stranger. 

Sh ea these drawings your own, young woman ? ” inquired 
the 
cu They are, madam.” — 
off neers vare’ exceedingly ‘well done, but ‘the late | for ath 
‘limited, and*the price so trifling, ‘that re fear 
: to’ produce but little.” °° | 
ae ‘would be acceptable, madam.”" 0)" 

ell, we shall ace them in the bazaar for you, wikia ‘gee 
e do hey you éall'again'on this'day-week, ‘ ‘We'may 
hing for you.” 
; me ‘a”trifie; madam ?evér'sd little 
ot shave: state bible? and chitd dependent 


aeable iyprocure forthem.” =e 
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«We never do so; if you require relief you should apply to 
your parish,” : 
Emily Lockley made no reply; her eyes filled with tears, and 
with difficulty she sustained herself standing. 

‘What's, your name, young woman?” inquired an elderly 
female who officiated as clerk. 

*¢- Emily.” 

“Emily what?” 

Mrs. Lockley hesitated for a moment: shame prevented ‘her 
disclosing her real name, and yet she shrunk: from uttering'a 
falsehood. 

“What is your other name?” again inquired the clerk. 

** Lockley, ma’am.” 

** Emily Lockley ! is it possible?” exclaimed the lady. 

Mrs. kley raised her eyes, and beheld Lady Fosbrooke 
before her! 

The meeting was fortunate, as unexpected. Lady Fosbrooke 
gave her niece a small sum of money to relieve her presént 
ante, and desired her to call on her in the course of a few 

, Mays. ) 

_ | By.this timely assistance Travers Lockley was once more 

‘restored to health, although much enfeebled by his attack of 
iliness. With redoubled energy he applied: himself to obtain 
some employment whereby he: might. earn a certain “income, 
and not be dependent on the uncertain requirement of ‘the 
booksellers; but, failing in this, he was again thrown back upon 

. a literary efforts, and once more entered upon the slavish and 
ill-paid toil, which had so recently well nigh consigned him to 


his. grave. 

Ee Emily Lockley received occasional presents. from: her aunt, 
but .these were trifling, were given with» reluctance, and 
_ were..frequently accompanied with hints that Mr. Lockley 
_ should support his own family. On two or three occasions 
_ Lady Fosbrooke did not hesitate to state to her niece that she 
-  eonsidered that. ‘‘ there must be’something wrong with regard to 
_ Mr. Lockley,”-and inquired whether he was given to drink, or 
‘to gambling, or other dissipation. Emily Lockley assured her 
ant, and with.truth, that such was not the case, that her 
husband's. conduct was irreproachable, and that: he exerted 
If to the utmost to maintain himself,and his family, but 
las not as yet so fortunate as to meet with a favourable oppor- 

Ipity, of doing so... qolisdatovn dts \ 
_ ‘sDhese surmises were not confined to Lady Fosbrooke;: some 
_ Ff her friends and acquaintances were equally prompt in their 
usions.as to ‘‘ there being something wrong about Travers 
kley.”, Indeed, the world, asitis termed, is not slow to arrive 
t such conclusions in similar instances; and people frequently 
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adopts these surmises as justifying their neglect of those who 

may have been less fortunate, but, perhaps,:more deserviny 

than themselves. They seldom recall to. their recollection, 

that similar cases to those of ‘Travers Lockley are recorded in 

« Or country’s history, and may be met with daily in the’streets 
of London. They forget that Johnson, Savage, Goldsmith, and 
many, other equally talented men, had well nigh perished from 
want; that Chatterton, one of the most extraordinary geniuses 
which.-this,\or;any*: country ever produced,’ died of starva- 
tion, or) by his own hand; and that, at this hour, the distresses 
of men.of nearly equal literary attainments are the subject of 
frequent record, in vur newspapers. 

My tale is not one of fiction. 

One day Emily Lockley received a note from ‘her: aunt, 
informing-her that Sir Charles had obtained an appoint- 

ment for Mr. Lockley, and desiring that he should call on Sir 
Charles at-his chambers, in. Chancery Lane, as:early as pos- 
sible. _ 

-Thisywas,indeed joyful intelligence. - At length ‘an oppor- 
tunity presented, itself to Travers Lockley of establishing 
Sealy. f, renews for ite; and of earning an independence for his 

ily. 

“Thea next mnorning, at nine o'clock, he waited on Sir Charles 
Fosbrooke, and, was:u-hered into his presence. 
oe Uhaveigot an,appointment for you, Mr. Lockley.” 

,of{Lb.am rejoiced,'six, to hear it; and hope I shall prove myself 

_ worthy,of your: kindness.” 

» “flit; isto go-out to Sierra Leone, and take charge of the 
o _. black troops in that colony!” 
Bots «)Bravers:Lockley started with surprise! This colony, always 
i unhealthy, was,;at that time, the seat of the yellow fever, which 
| had carried off all the medical officers that had been attached to 
ee. ity or-had. been sent out by government. 
coe -*“¥You seem to hesitate, sir; will you accept it or not?” 
Pe « ‘{L-would, sir, most cheerfully,” Lockley, replied,:‘¢if I had 
myself.only to consider; but, Mrs. Lockley and our child, what 
asta become; of them? Must I leave them to perish, pérhaps, 
: »myself to. all-but certain death, eee a! iprospect 

r deriving benefit:therefrom?”. > 

m., you.refuse, sit; anni nothing | more: sto say ou the 
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swould\Tiembrace it,:even at the 
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odSir Charles Fosbrooke made no reply, but rose-and retired to 
aniadjoining room. 

‘From this moment, Travers Lockley received no aid from 
Sir Charles or Lady Fosbrooke; the latter was denied to Emily 
Lockley when she-cailed; her letters were unanswered; and all 
her applications unnoticed. 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Lockley had any wish, or any intention, 
to»become burdensome to Sir Charles and Lady- Fosbrooke. 
Circumstances had compelled thein to accept of aid for a season, 
but they ardently desired that a short time woulf place them in 
a°position whereby they could gain a livelihood without ‘the 
assistance of others. They were not so fortunate as to succeed; 
but each week, each day, they hoped would place the object of 
their wishes within their reach. 

To render their situation more trying, the period of Mrs. 
Lockley’s confinement.was drawing near, and it became neces- 
sary that some provision should be made for so important an 
occasion. 

Amongst other means of obtaining subsistence, Travers 
Lockley endeavoured to procure a situation as medical assistant ; 
the «salaries of such are trifling, yet, with economy, enough 
might be obtained to provide the necessaries of life. The 
circumstance of his being married and having a child rendered 
it difficult for him to obtain a suitable place, as none offered 
but in distant parts of the country, to enter upon which it was 
necessary he should separate from his family, and’ encounter 
expenses which he was unable to meet. Difficulties surrounded 

__ him on all sides, which, but that hope still lingered:in his breast, 
would have driven him to despair. 
_ «+The usual receipts even from the booksellers began to ‘fail, 
_ and each week added to the distress and poverty from. which 
_ they:suffered ; they had parted with every thing by which they 
could procure a little relief, so that they were now reduced to 
all but the extremest want. 
helt was with difficulty, that Travers Lockley could sustain 
himself, under the pressure of his misfortunes ; to have perished 
himself was:comparatively nothing—a moment's pain would have 
‘eheved: him from’ all anxiety ‘‘on this side the grave,” could 
‘he have so forgotten his duty, as aman and a Christian ; but to 

Behold) his:wite: and child sink before his eyes, was: more than 
“he could endure. 

> iNeed wei:be surprised then, that his mind occasionally wan- 
deed; and that: someof' his acquaintances looked upon him as 
a oe 5 a ching a stateof madness ? ey ; 

~ taBut forturie smiled upon him at last: he obtained an engage- 
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biit-as» assistant tora medical gentleman'in Finsbury Square, 
ta respectable salary. In another-week;' he ‘was to: commence 
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oe ardently:did he. wish, for the expiration of the 
week ! | 
But even to sustain himself, and family during the week ‘was 
difficult ; ‘fortunately a few shillings were due. to him-by.one of 
the: booksellers, by whom he was occasionally employed. .... 
Three ‘days:of the week had expired, when Travers. Lockley 
left hisi;desolate: home, without having tasted of food,.in quest 
oftthe few shillings which were due to him, in: order to-obtain 
forshis'wifé and. child sufficient to save them from. perishing. 
With fainting steps he reached the bookseller's ‘office; Mr. 
D—— was not at home, nor was he expected for some. hours. 
Againcand again he called, but without success, evening-closed 
upon him and his family without their having tasted a morsel of 
feod! Again he called—the office was closed! Driven to.despair, 
he rushed through: the streets, more like one that was.mad than 
anrational-being ; he entered his desolate apartment and found 
hisivite ib with’ symptoms of approaching confinement—a few 
hours more could only intervene before she became the mother 
ofranother child. -. Tit | 
ofNoltime, was.to: be’ lost; Emily Lockley must perish if she 
did«.neti‘sdon receive assistance. Urged by despair; Travers 
Tyockley»determined-to hasten to Lady Fosbrooke, to throw 
himself at her feet, and implore her mercy—her charity ! 
Breathless he reached Bryanstone Square. What.a scene was 
there! How different from the house, the abode.of ‘Travers 
y atd-his( young wife—the ‘houses were lighted -up for 
evening—carriages were rolling in all Gascon aan hei 
,and blooming burthen-—the knockers re-echoed through the 
sere and the sounds of music rose‘ loud and clear. above the 
of; - de we i | or 
» fravers: Lopkley reached Sir Charles Fosbrooke’s house—it 
wasone of the three. Scarcely conscious of what he wasdoing, 
he applied to one of the footmen to see Lady Fosbrooke ; he 
was told “he could not see her then.” He said his business was 
ee: but was roughly desired to call to-morrow, and was 
7 








. driven from the door.’ As a last resource, he wrote with 
apencil 4 few lines to Lady Fosbrooke, as follows :— 
Sa in mercy, save us! or we htt 
“Save us—in mercy, save ‘us! or we peris : 
Tea se bio ti. Teavere Doceury,” _ 
Ee co Ok Bo das oF Gia ¥ deg 7 6g A} AF uh ha ne MISy 44°) ) Ge ; 
‘Travers Lockley was allbutderanged, | p30 i 
Again ued to’ and applied’ to, a, strange 
; ooke—the servant with- 
ier =F F: 86 4. +6 10 
yee Rina r there. 1s m 
72-Sa! 4 


s wret be dwell- 
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stripping himself of his inner clothing, raised two shillings to 

relieve the distress of his wife and child. 

With breathless haste, he once more entered his. home, 

and ‘rushed upstairs to the door of his apartment; as he 

reached the landing, the cries of a new-born child met his ear. 

' Merciful Heaven!” he exclaimed, “ she is confined §” 
__|-He opened the door, rushed into the room, calling»apon his 

“Emily ;” he stood at her bedside—Emily Lockley Jay upon 

her side—he took her by the hand and exclaimed, “ Emily, my 

dearest Emily ; speak—speak to me! ” 

She spoke not—her spirit had fled for ever ! 

Travers Lockley threw himself on the body, ina state of 
unconsciousness. 

Returning reason disclosed to him that he was a widower 
and the parent of a second child, at the same moment. 

On the following dey, a messenger visited the room from 
Lady Fosbrooke, and learned the painful intelligence of her 
niece’s decease. 

Ati the end of the week, an elegant hearse with mourners 
and mourning, provided by Lady Fosbrooke, appeared in Little 

~ Portland Street, whence thev conveyed the remains of the once 
accomplished, and beautiful ‘‘ Emily Lockley”’ to the adjoining 
parish churchyard. 
“She, who was, when living, denied food, received, when dead, 
the honours of a gaudy FUNERAL. 
© Travers Lockley, by the aid of some medical friends, shortly 
afterwards obtained a situation as assistant in the country. He 
800n gained the esteem and confidence of his employer, who a 
few years since admitted him to a share in his practice. He is 
_ Mow beloved and respected by all acquainted with him, and 
_ will, I have no doubt, realize an honourable independence. He 
_ still mourns for her he lost, and frequently sheds tears to the 
_ Memory of the departed “ Emily Lockley.” 
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TRE. COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


‘ ‘now~somé’ eight ‘or nine months since we first noticed 
the foritiation’ of a society which we considered pregnant with 
much public good, and destined, if judiciously managed, to 
Mabout a great reform in the education of the middle 
ses, by organizing, through the means of a ae ‘consti- 
ed board of examiners, the body of private se ters ; 
wating the standard of their acquirements, and securing their 

iter competency for teaching.” We then observed that “any 
AN Or proposal which ‘promises to be of manifest utility, 
WUNE, 1847.—xo. VI. VoL. yur. x = 
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eserves the immediate attention of every, thinking, member of 
-the .great society of man, \It may be\vague in some,-points— 
inefficient in others—not perfectly satisfactory—-but still.it is 
entitled, to consideration, and,,respect.... Every, defect,.has its 
appropriate,,remedy, which, . generally. speaking, may, be.effec- 
tually administered .by gentle. means, and.thereby; lead.to an 
effe ctual cure.” : : . 

| Step by..step,, we have. watched the progress,of this new 
College, with the anxiety. that is naturally felt. when-any. one, 
who is cognizant of the prejudices and difficulties..which -beset 
the .commencement of any grand, undertaking, beholds a new 
ispirant enter the lists of reformation and of fame. 
rhe College, however, proceeded. vigorously and wisely. 
Dhey. appointed their board of examiners; and in January.last, 
afforded an,opportunity- to assistant-masters to present. them- 
selyes for.the formal and deliberate attestation of their attain- 
ments;., We have with pleasure perused the..records. of that 
examination. in the calendar of the College, lately. published by 
Messrs. Longman. . It does infinite credit to all, the parties that 
were..concerned in that first session of the college. 

The second examination of candidates will take place this 
monuth;.and/our advertising pages contain the. names of the 
examiners, and a programme of the arrangements. 
+» Wishing well,.as.we. do, to the improvement of .education— 
ithe. spread. of, science—the advancement, of our.species—we 
are truly delighted to see an institution, barely. twelve. months 
Old, sofirm on its legs, and its promoters.,so judicious in the se- 
leetion<of the. means adopted to carry out their.well-conceived 


» It.is palpable, that from the upper ranks of the middle classes, 
the reading men of our Universities. are furnished;, and we 
cannot. but anticipate from the agency of .this college, a class of 
youths much improved in primary education—much._ better 
fitted. than hitherto to derive advantage. from #, University 
course, and more adapted to give. effect,.to..the, liberal. and 
onwatd-regulations lately adopted in. the ,University,.ef Cam- 
bridge. . If, the.Universities of this country, ancient and modern, 
do not see the policy of encouraging this combination of tne 

























private: teachers, for,the improvement. of education broadly and 
x terisively., among: the,.middle, classes,,they will :prove. so far 
blind. to\theix own interests, at-the;same,time that they..do not 
see. what,must.work-well, for the.,public, weal... But we trust 
they.sare, beginning . to, feel, and appreciate these results of the 
new. in tit Ho The an j ation~board. and), the .calendar- 
Jist, of ,members;, shew,a:good, sprinkling of graduates ; and we 


A PVCS \ | 
hope to find the } tion even augmented as the aggregation 


pirmembers proceeds. scirst sanrcsrrte aid. pan ods 9 
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© We hope, also, to see’ application made for A CHARTER’ OF 
INCORPORATION, that the body of educators may become, de 
‘facto, A PROFESSION ! ; 
“§ After the efforts the government, through its Council of 
Education, has made for the education of the lower classes, it 
eannot but assist in this effort amongst the middle classes; and 
for the same considerations, which inculcate the desirabléness of 
education among the poor, substantiate, at the same time;the 
eésirableness of the advancement of education throughout all 
classes of society. ». 
In the former effort, government was met by heartburnitigs 
and much party opposition to their interference: but, in ¥efér- 
énce to this latter movement, it cannot but rejoice at thistrul 
English educational effort for the improvement of the ‘midd 
classes. It is like a healthy action set up in the body politie to 
throw off the sluggish apathy and obstructions that have clogged 
‘the mental energies; and, if it only have free scope and fair play, 
the result will be that English intellect, English enterprise, and 
English energy, will be displayed in more vigorous exercise 
than they have ever yet been, though their present develop- 
ment commands the admiration of the world. 
“We conceive that these high anticipations of the benefits ‘to 
_ result from this new institution will be fully justified by*a 
deliberate consideration of the means now in actual’ employ- 
Ment—we allude to the proceedings detailed in the calendar‘of 
_ the’college. Let those means speak for themselves. «Bet any 
- @he quietly consider what must be the result of the profession 
of schoolmasters being renovated, by a continued succession of 
» young men able to pass through so deliberate an examination 
| ftheir powers and attainments. The bulk of the educators of 
~ the country will no longer consist of mercenary dolts, and the 
” ¥eftise of other callings, but their ranks will be continually 
feeruited from those who are mentally the mainstay and repre- 
Séntatives of British energy. Educators, we repeat, will to 
 Wiiger be a mercenary corps of “incapables,” but will be the 
4 Hat e'patriotic armament of truth, pledged to support ‘its 
8886, atid to uproot and destroy its foes—ignorance and: pre- 
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| )88Tese°favourable impressions are’ fully borne out by ’ the 
) @reWlar that has recently been addressed to schoolmast ts by 
the dent*of the council of the College. ‘This document 
BY Before us;’and from it we will subjoin 4 few passages. 
fefind in: them, briefly but ‘well sketched’ out, ‘the’ feeling 
ieh*orizinated the Institution’; the objects kept in view; 
le itfeans adopted’ to attain’ those objects ; and’ the legitimate 
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“And, by the way, this statement forms a fine’ contrast’ to the 
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ridiculous bluster which lately appeared in the ‘ Mechanic's 
Magazine,’ where the writer commences by. accusing the pro- 
moters. of the College of attempting too much; proceeds with 
some futile assertions that prove nothing of the kind ; passes, 
with apparent unconsciousness, many actual encomiums on the 
College; and, in the spirit of his observations, commends the 
very efforts which he began by blaming the College for 
attempting. . 
-o) But let.us revert to the address ef Mr. Turrell, the president 
of the’council, and quote a few of his remarks. 
avin Lhe originators of the College of Preceptors, painfully alive 
to, the. anomalous social position of the teachers of the middle 
a this country, and convinced, by personal experience, 
pine many professional disadvantages under which, as a class, 
they are labouring, projected this institution, to improve the 
condition..and to. elevate the character of the educators of the 
middle classes. They desire to do this without interfering 
with existing interests, without disturbing existing institutions, 
without. offending existing prejudices; they- feel that great im- 
provement in the intellectual character, and in the social posi- 
tion of the private scholastics of this country may be effected, 
with.due respect to all these common impediments to the pro- 
gress..of.a class, because, having been hitherto left without in- 
ition, regard, or controul, by the rest of the community, 

xy;,form, an isolated, unrecognised body, free to adopt for 
then pair oh ine kind and degree of government which may ap- 

ar. to them best suited to secure the consideration and respect 
of their fellow men. 
;{ Duly impressed with a sense of their own deficiencies, as a 
class, they have adopted measures by which these deficiencies 
will ultimately be removed, and by which an enlightened race of 
teachers, trained for their profession by an education directly 
applied to the principles of their future calling, will eventually 
(under, the Divine. blessing) be substituted for those whom 
ingent necessity alone drives into the school-room, untutored 
nq@ <undisciplined, to assume duties of transcendent interest to 
elves, but which become insufferably irksome to those 
hey are neither appreciated nor understood.” 

* * a : 











K awh om. ; : 
; 18,9 ne id] ; admitting the deficiencies.of the class it 
At ‘boldly step ing forward to amend them, the 

ep nok only @ oided the imputation of an un- 
presumptuous rivalry with the learned Institutions 
four epunixy, but phtained the sympathy and countenance of 
many o ofall ve ing men, as it will doubtless “re fhe ap- 
ation ofall, when ‘principles come‘to be fully known. 
Fe eee sont, View Preaton, and several of the Fellows of the 
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Rare Society are among its patrons. Its Board of Examiners, 
and its List of Members, include some of the most distinguished 
members of the Universities, and seven hundred schoolmasters 
have already given it the sanction of their support; others will 
follow, and all will eventually co-operate in firiily establishing 
an institution which must become so powerful an instrument in 
the religious, moral, and intellectual advancement of our 
country.” 
+ 





* “* * * 


* 
“The examinations will compel the teacher to use gredter 
exertion to train himself for his duties ; they will imapeirt Bi ner 
views of his calling, more ability, more confidence in his own 
professional skill; and, by giving him the sure influence of re- 
cognised merit, will ultimately obtain for him a just and ample 
share of public respect. ‘These remarks are perhaps superfluous; 
because none but those who are prepared to deny that ‘the 
examinations of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and 
those of the Apothecaries’ Company, have produced a class of 
medical practitioners superior to that we should otherwise have, 
can, with any consistency, question the utility of a system of 
examination for teachers,” 

+ * . * * . 


~-° The College of Preceptors has done much in arousing 
ublic attention to the claims of education, and in leading ins 
Bnential institutions to extend and ntodify their plans ; ‘but its 
rreat work remains to be achieved, and this is, to defend the 
tic profession from aggression, by putting beyond a doubt 
its willingness and its ability to legislate for itself, and to supply 


i amend all that may be wanting or amiss in Its constitution. 








It has, then, strong claims on all friends of religious, moral, and 
- intellectual progress, and upon all advocates of civil and reli- 
_ gious liberty : but its claims are most urgent upon the members 
- @f, our profession, on whom the task naturally devolves of 
1g protection for interests primarily their own, 
[he opportunities which the meetings of the members have 
‘@iready afforded, for combining and centralizing their plans, for 
the communication of improved methods of instruction, and for 
ne comparison of professional experience, have been avowedly 
-¢ Servi sebls to many among them; and we may now reasonably 
Ipok ard.to the time, when considerations of this kind will 
> form the, chief subjects of their discussions, when recognised 
‘and demonstrable principles of training will regulate the educa- 
mM: of _the middle classes, and when school-systems and school- 
goks, founded on such principles, will supersede the arbitrary 
VICE . and, incongruous productions which “now bear those 
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In, tts’ principles, and’ stimulate’ its“ promotéts” to renewed 
> tnt ii kk gp? , i , ; ak 
exertions. | | 0000 
FIL ‘Qe it 


# MS NBOM099 * 1 « * 
_ dhe ¢arrying out these ‘enlighteiiéd ‘views ‘is, we are’ per- 
suaded, all that is requisite to place primary education ‘on a 
‘proper footing ; and be it remembered we speak of the’ pritiary 
education of that ¢lass who form the sinews of the nation’s 
strength. The education of the middle ‘classes, will By” these 
means, be raised to a standard of respectability and efficiency, as 
a superior to the systems and education of the eontinent, as 


e, our own highly prized social and political Institutions 
Superior to those of France and Germany. It only remains to 
remark upon two features of the College of Preceptors which 
have ‘been niore fully developed since our former notiee.. They 
JOM MBO. SW . . 

it indeed, contemplated, from the first rise of the associa- 
fion, but er have latterly assumed a more consistent forma- 
t e allude to the Collateral Institution for ladizs engaged 


on... We 
in tuition ;,and to the Assurance Department. 


» HOLS i 


_, Some of Our readers may feel interested in learning, that the 
ae i Bits 5 A444 ee Ls x 
same encouraging success, which last year attended the early 


7 


el one of the college, is found also to attend the formation of 


the, Conateral Institution for ladies. A union of patronage 


een formed ‘of the most distinguished kind, eombining on 
“hand, the names of ladies of the highest rank, such as Her 
Grace the Duchess of St. Albans; Lady Charlotte’ Lyndsay ; 
the Hon. Miss A. Murray, &c.; and, on the other, names 
whose glory will never perish, on account of their highly valu- 
able literary and intellectual services. To name Miss Edye- 
worth, Mrs. Marcet, Mrs. Ellis, and “Miss A. Strickland, will 
be sufficient. ‘ These ladies and many others already extend 
their powerful and cheering patronage to the Ladies’ Institution, 
aiid are more than sufficient to protect it from the assaults of 
vulgar prejudice. In the list of those, who are undertaking the 
arrangement of the rules and regulations for the Ladies’ Institu- 
tion, we notice several names that give us confidence as to the 
ficiency and success with which this department will be ‘con- 
hicted. “But, admirable and well devised'as have been all the 
srevious movements of the College, they have added)’to their 
alan, with still more admirable tact'and judgment, ‘the crowning - 
sure of an Assurance Society. It devia they’are not mere 
eorists, but "useful citizens, and ‘enlightened members of the 
Bim PSE SY OFT NS O-efotieiin td bi P9MIS276 
s, like that’ of the’ schoolmasters, are 
and likely’to’support a life assurance and benevolent 
among ‘themselves; which has mavy reciprocal.advantages ; 
advantages not only desirable for the pecuniary provision they 
will setare, bit which will further tend to'raise the’ scholastic 
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body in the respect and estimation of society. They will cease 
to be a bye-word for their simple thoughtlessness, toiling liké 
horses, and wasting, or not economizing, their hard-earned 
pittances ; and habits of provident circumspection and foresight 
will be nurtured by the fact of their belonging to a provident 
assurance society of theirown. On the other hand, they will be 
bound as a society more closely together by the communion of 
feeling which will necessarily arise out of their participating in 
this joint-stock provident institution. 

_, Weare. glad;that the movers of this plan have had the 
sagacity..to provide for the proprietary being extensive, by 
making. the shares of a small amount. This will more exten- 
sively. combine and cement together the whole profession, We 
understand that provisions for all the most approved descriptions 
of life-assurances and annuities will be made; but we cannot 
now enter into these details, or those of the benevolent fund. 
This latter is designed, on a liberal scale, to secure relief to the 
debilitated and suffering members of the scholastic profession, 
who may belong either to the gentlemen’s or the ladies’ depart- 
ment of the College of Preceptors. We conclude our remarks 
PY the sincere reiteration of the cordial wish expressed by one 
of. our leading advocates at the bar (who, according to all 
appearance, is on the high road to a judgeship), in which he 
eaptrsend. fervent hope, “ That the institution may flourish, 
and speedily go on to realize the bright promise of its dawn.” 
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a wo the warrior host of Egypt every moment drew more near,. 


0 wW-the clouds of dust far-drifting, where the terrible array 


By the Rev. Lewis Gidley, M.A., Author of the Oxford Prize Poem, 
“ The Judgment of Brutus.” 


WHEN the fugitives of Israel came to the barrier sea, 

éy;had no hope of rescue from their ruthless enemy. | 

Deeply rolled the mighty waters, not a raft or skiff was there, 

sAnd/their spirits sank within them ‘neath the weight of their 
io} despair: 


l they saw. the distant glimmering of helmet and of spear ; 


“Ofhorsemen and of chariots o’er the desert made its way. 
Helf-possessed alone the prophet lifts his hands unto the sky, 
And prays unto Jehovah in their last extremity. 

Har, teatshout of joy and. wonder from. the people, when they 


ing deep before them open like a monsters’ maw.: 
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On this:side and on that, from the bottom of the deeps, 

The waters rolled aback like two sheer-cut mountain-steeps, 

Leaving dry: the hid sea-floor, which:no foot before had trod, 

oe prophet’s: prayer of | faith; which was mapeenee by his 

* OD. | 

Theydescend between the waters, in the clear aw o m track, 

Whicl»wasdeft-unto their footsteps by the billows rolled aback. 

As they onward pass, the waters high and higher o’er them rise, 

On this«side and the other, till they seem to touch the skies. 

Firmly; stood the upright waters, not a single drop was spilt 

From ‘the mighty chrystal sides of the walls divinely built: ; 

They went»in perfect safety,—for the waters all the while, 

"Neath serenest ein smiled on them with a calm and:favouring 
smile, ° 

Srumblibg-o over inva fragments, passing beds of yellow sand, 

Where the varied pebble glitters, and the webbed seasweeds 
expand. 

Now*the foremost gain the rising shore, and turning round, 
they view 

The chosen ‘tribes: of Jacob, coming up in order true : 

Men; and women with their infants lying cradled on the arm, 

a den through the standing: waters, more in wonder than 


Hundreds fallowing’ after hundreds, an interminable line, 
Mikigled with camels; asses, flocks of sheep, and droves of kine. 
Scarce half had gained the shore, when on the other side 
vous 

‘The warrior hosts of Egypt to the waters drawing near. 

First;' ‘the nee haughty heart was filled with terror and 


surpr 
When he: saw the standing waters open, rent, before his eyes ; 
Then his sight, ‘the distance searching, glanced upon ‘his flying 


Anahniers ‘wonder to the fierceness of impatient ire gave way: 
‘There‘ was foam upon his lip, and his eye was lit with wrath— 
‘Follow them,’ he cried, ‘my warriors, let us follow in their path.’ 
“Phen the tyrant and his captains, the leaders of the wary |: 
Went down between the waters, every horseman, every’ car. 


Ria Seek shouting; muse tor 
Os BIL Wad J 


he - beesh! rising hig and: Righercstiili: : 
they * we {he wall of mater ibwished | ned ‘ante depadrawn 
And it wenied thet they were: treading inow: shadowy vale of 
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And their: spirits sank within them,:.and: their might was 
overpowered. 
Still:the waters stood around them, not a drop was seen to fall, 
From the smooth transparent side of each mighty chrystal wall. 
Pale as corpses grew their faces as they followed in the track, 
It was madness to. move onward, it was hopeless to:turn back. | | 
ene? went the reeling chariots, and the horses, searce' could 
oats keep, velit 
Their footing on the stony, slippery, bottom of the deeps:iit o\ 
Sore:laboured the clogged wheels in the rough and-rocky, way,! 
And at length they sought to turn in the terror of dismay !iov J 
Now the last of Israel’s chosen have gained the farther:sbankg «I 
And the waters are enclosing doomed Egypt’s rearmost ranks. 
}t is done—and in a moment the strong prop is rent away, 
Which restrained the towering waters from. down-falling:;,on 
their prey. f 
Whether a mighty angel, sent by the Almighty, stood 
On ™ agree and kept back with his arms ponderous the 
ood, 
Or an east wind’s rapid current, sent the water to displace, 
Was reversed for the destruction of the cursed Egyptian.race: 
ara. a roar that shook the ground beneath the chosen people’s 
eet, 
The thundering avalanches of the adverse waters meet,-— | 
They meet. with fall terrific, from the charge they now recoil,'/ 
But to meet again with fury as they roar, and hiss, and. boil; ~ 
Scattering clouds of foam ahove them as wave on: wave, they 
ile, ¥ 
To oi the dread tidings to vexed shores for many a miles 
Now the level sea rolls onward; and above the fatal place, 
_ There float a myriad corpses of dark Egypt’s tawny race ; 
z Mid a myriad more in hollows of the deep sea-water lie, 
h 





-* 





Mid the wreck of arms and chariots, not one is left to fly : 

_ Those;,to be cast on shore by the swaying of the flood, 

_ A-prey for dogs and vultures; these, the huge sea-monsters’ 

: ‘liactood, fit WOUOL si de. pes es 

_ First with: fear, the tribes of Jacob from their place of safety 

: 2” -miewed, 

ereng: Peronch the. rifted waters, the foe that them pursued }. 

‘Then they saw with joy and terror fall down each watery steep, 
thie: heads of their fexte foemen, thus buried in the deep! 

































nd jthey: praised the-Lord Jenovau, who their foes had over- 
_. thrown, 

10s ‘Spaths are in -deep» waters, and whose..footsteps. are 
. .unknown.” dasat 

) mad sang unto the Lord, who had triumphed mightily, 


orse and his rider had o’erwhelméd in,.the.s¢a. 
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‘THOUGHTS ON ce ATOR S AND... PRACTICE, | OF 
DUCATION, 
lanw Sed tamen amoto eueriean seria Indo,” 


It’ fi as ‘futile’to attempt to teach the minutise of teaching | 
to those ignorant’ of or careless about the first rudiments, as it 
would be to teach the principles of mechanics to one who-did 
not understand geometry.’ In the next ‘place, I doubt: whe- 
ther’any ¢olloeations? of ‘words can convey a knowledge’of the 
art) Withéut the medium of personal instruction.’ If education 
consisted in a knowledge of abstract theories, there: would be 
no’erd of excellent teachers, for men are as ready with'these, as 
inowntebanks with their never-failing nostrums. ‘It may be a 
sand ua’ 9 to impugn the axioms of Bell, Lancaster, and some 

et met of systems, but these systems are’ only 
Seetinl machines which are completely useless without skill 
in ‘the teacher; and a good dedi is rather fettered than 
benefited “by complicated organization: ‘There must be order 
and‘arrangement, but directly it is attempted to force all ‘minds 
througlr the'same ‘process, ‘mischief is done. A skilful teacher 
nrustbe liké’a skilful rider--he must have freedom’ of action 
and eee therefore, will men learn to'relegate useless 
ma "y and to trust to their own experience, and exercise their 
cad elit? © The object of the teacher is to improve the 
wers'; to’ make his’ pupil think and reason; and 


hate’ he’ hese ts’ this; his system is good. 

. ‘Phe! ‘public schools, as yet, take such a lead that few teachers 
dare presum e to censure them, and fewer still would be listened 
t6' they vehtnved on such a step. <A large’ majority of the 


Better’ class’ of schools as they are termed, claim to be only 
Preparatory Schools for Eton'or Rugby ; and few teachers dare 
openly ‘assert’ their determination of not being limited to the 
fiatrow ‘and irregular’ limits of public-school’ reading. There 
are’ some” who despise these” barriers, and’ they have. their 
réewatd'}*for their pupils go to Eton’ or elsewhere, soundly 
prepared,’ and ready at once to take a distinguished’ position— 
: a, masters at the public’ schools not only ean; but do, 
Of ee Soong and ‘they afford every encouragement to first- 
rate: itellec irements. ‘Those establishments, on: the 
har a, which actually confine themselves to the prescribed 

of lie ‘schools, take the surest ‘means for cramping 

télects of their pupils, “Phere have “been “improvements 

ny bout sabe system is very bad—rotten, im fact, ‘to the 

‘a great show of work’ ‘there;and even such a 

hatit requires’ the-experience derived from actual 

‘of theirpu eee: ‘ean’ be'convinced how 

s‘among the chaff. “When speaking of Eton 
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I include - Rugby, and Harrow; and King’s College, and the rest 
of their kind and pretensions. As regards the masters, the 
dereliction of duty is not so much in leaving>undone what they 
think they ought to do, as in their ignorance of. what really are 
theirduties and responsibilities. It is,a maxim with them that 
they are: hearers of lessons, and consequently, they, spurn, the 
name of teachers. 

If we were to. examine minutely into. the qualification, of 
many masters, both of public schools and of the. colleges at.the 
universities, many of them would be found to. rank: very low.as 

_ men of learning and literary acquirements. 

At * **, for instance, of what use is the little obese potens 
tate, who sient about with rubicund face, as if the,world.were 
atvhis nod? Of what use are the half-score of fellows why 
luxuriate on charity, at the rate of 1200/. per annum, without 
any assignable duties? Is there not a debasing .tendency,..in 
feeding on charitable bequests, which deadens. the,perception 
of the more free and manly virtues? Not only at * * *,. but 
also at our universities, we find the same species. of sycophancy 
= hauteur, pride and pomposity, meanness, and tyranny, 

nhumanity and oppression. ‘There ought to bea Court, of 
epee from all these gentlemen, and yet there is not,. There 
ought to be a supervising power, and. there is not..,There 
ought\ to be a dispensing power, and there is not... Let nine- 

_ tenths.of the income of * * * be devoted to its, proper use.in 

- other localities, and what good might there not.be .effected,! 

et its princely revenue be devoted to the cause of education, 

_ and-not squandered in feeding the idlers about the.court, who 

gulp the Vitellian banquets of the Masters of * * *, yet, spurm 

__ their low-born souls with as free a contempt, as the Masters, 

__ 4nereturn, look down upon the ‘ snobs” whose dwellings, are 

Situate neither within the college walls, the sacred precincts, of 

the’ palace, nor the aristocratic barracks. What benefit springs 

droin this lavish and dishonest expenditure-of the funds left for 
tharitable and educational purposes? Benefit! It realizes the 
¥eny ‘reverse of what the-founders intended. It fosters vice and 

Siwarts education! 

e/What «is the course of training at Eton ! 2. There are several. 

af ee goes well:prepared to read. any Greek, or Latin,author, 

iitrdlas off a hundred verses per hour, he may reasonably, be 
sated to do well; he requires no. instructions; and he 

a dyhas, his own views; and is led by his own ambition; 

a pve, even sucha one often falls into vicious and profligate 

‘« But: the youth: who. goes with the small stock which 
srovided. at common training schools has generally. very little 
winoe ‘of distinguishing himself, and he gains his highest honour 
he Captain of a a without :any expansion | of his. reason- 
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ing, but, acquiring a certain knack.of, stitching senseless metres 
together. But, if he. gain, not learning, he gains depraved and 
degrading habits : .he may learn to. swim well, to bat, bowl. and 
Geld well, to row well, to dress well; but: he also learns.to drink 
well,..to, skull well, to. smoke well,.con ale well (at: Hayward’s), 
andj worst.of all, he too frequently gains .a taste for the low 
practices of . betting, gambling, . horse-racing, prize-fighting, 
dog-fighting, with .all).the concomitant habits and ideas which 
stick.to him, often, through life. Since, also,.a large majority 
ef.the pupils;;when they. leave a. public.school; are m»reality 
considered, to have finished their education—if that can be said 
toi, be, finished which was never commenced—the public schools 
are. open; to all.the charges of insufficiency. and incompetency 
which)are. brought against the University-course of :studies. 
In; the -first place, all the public schools do in fact. neglect 
mathematics, and yet these are known to be the very best 
training (for every. description of mind. They are nominally 
patronized at all our public schools, but experience proves that 
the: teachers -have not;the art.of teaching. Ifa youth elsewhere 
has gained.a knowledge of them, he obtains the prizes, but even 
then very few make any, progress..as long as they dwell in 
the zfegiens,.of versification. | 
hokXing’s College, London, heralds forth the name of every one ofits 
pupilswho gains mathematical honours. at Cambridge, asif he were 
a scholar of their.own production; but if they were candid, they 
might add the.namerof the teacher who sent, the youth to them 
already. well. trained. .. They claim.all the credit to; themselves 
for what+has; been done by others; but they should place in the 
balance*the. numberless cases where their neglect has at least 
stultified’, previous acquirements,. and the, finer portions of 
outhful.intellect. How is it possible for a master, lounging in 
Si eudethaee teach = class of fifty, sora or even twenty pos! 
(might be.done, but it requires much greater tact, energy, an 
~ everance than is. found among the generality of. masters. 
. Fitewinaguin, sey pretend to. hear Latin and Greek, but . they 
never teach: it, or require their pupils, to write Greek or Latin 
prose ;.or if they do, it is in. infinitesimal doses, and, even. those 
areenever. corrected, or if corrected, the, pupil. has.,to find out 
by; himself in what the eran ponsisted.. lias AFR NBAr tH Iso to 
Iambics without,ever having written, a ling of Greek 
Greek, and Latin are of, such importance, they 
corréctly,,and: they way, of doing.so, is 
composition,. .At .many, public, schools, 
ery, in, use, that it.is surprising how 
ined,.. Where. ea. 
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6f ‘the masters. - Provided a’ pupil be industrious, and knows 
how to learn, he may do well; provided he have a private tutor, 
indepéndent of the school, he may do better; if, however, the 
masters would become bona fide teachers, and devote themselves 
to‘ their profession, they might easily arouse the ambition and 
energy of the whole school. But the task of telling them how 
to: du it, would be as thankless as it would be useless: 

What language could be devised which could penetrate the 
corroding mass of self-conceit that encloses the dignified masters 
of * * *? What persuasion could induce the Head'to refrain 
from begging his ten guineas from every youth on his departure? 
Rather, what language can induce the fathers among the middle 
classes to prefer good education to such a waste of their’ own 
cash, and their sons’ intellect, under the visionary idea of having 
their sons bred at the great Royal Foundation? Greats the 
quackery of our private schools; greater is that of the private 
tutors ; but greatest, is the quackery and deception of the publie 
schools ! 

~ A city banker, who is an M.P., lately affirmed, that thorough 
education for a boy could not be obtained for any money} 
and another city banker, more eminent than the first, said that 

he sent his son to Eton, because he knew of no better'place ; 
but that he had been complaining, the very day he conversed 
with us, of the great neglect of the masters in general, ‘but 
' especially of their entirely overlooking mathematics. 

‘Let us follow the youths from Eton. The greater part are 
fit for nothing intellectual, and, therefore, are at once drafted 
off for the army or navy, country seats, or Bond Street. Some 
few, whose case is not quite hopeless, are sent to the counting- 
house, where they have to combat, for years, against their false 

| oF thon of what is befitting a gentleman. The rest consist 
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“those who, from previous training, and their own ‘exer- 
is; are fit for anything; but even these suffer dreadfully 
from ‘their Jong habit of using the imagination ‘instead’ of 
the’ reasoning faculties. Amongst such a number, however, 
there must’ be some of decided-character and abilities’: whom 
3 6°im édiments can check, no allurements deflect from. theit 
“purpose; ° but‘the mass of those who go to the’ Universities 
ave often ‘swamped beneath the stream of idleness and: dis- 
“sipation in‘ which they are involved. They are’ seldom ‘leaders 
n't 2 intelectual ‘race, but in every other kind’ of rivalry 
they°éasily carry the palm. ‘They have been’ bred’ with the idea 
‘that -pambling and betting are ennobling vices, and 'they pursue 
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4 eee ‘here is often affected an exclusive set of public-school ‘men; 
a id of. such ‘there were;’some tire ago, ‘two sets at a college at 
‘Cambridge.’ ‘The ‘first was the drunken set, or as’ they’ called 
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themiselvés “ the fastsset:"” Their potations'were not ‘confined 
to ‘any “particular beverage, or their pranks to ‘any’ particular 
subject. The tutors and deans were very lenient or indifferent 
to them ;:for, although they confined the ‘whole lot' of them, in- 
dividually, to gates, for a whole term, they allowed them the 
free ‘use of the butteries and kitchen; and, fur the whole period, 
they boasted they had never once been sober. Being confined to 
gates, however, by no means implied being confined to the college 
walls; ‘for, ‘by ‘the silver key, or other means, they easily sallied 
forth *formidnight excursions. As a specimen of their kind of 
adventures, they one night dug up the direetion-post, at the 
backof ithe: college; on the St. Neot’s Road, and brought the 
whole ‘together sover. the walls, and placed it in the’ grand stair- 
ease leading’ to their tutor’s rooms.’ Another feat was to gain 
an entrance into’ the old court of King’s College, then standing, 
and to maké‘a ‘regular smash of staircases, buttresses, windows, 
and doors; but’ their greatest glee was the exhibition, at a 
dinner party, of the placards issued by the Vice-Chancellor, 
offering a reward for the detection of those who had damaged 
the buildings. ‘Another time they would go out and smash 
half thedamps in the:town, ride among the men at a’ boat- 
racejor create a row in a small college, &c. &c. 

‘The second set’ was the slang club, the head of» which 
was an elegant ‘youth; with long: flaxen locks, ‘who had van- 
quished’ every ‘compétitor ‘in’ the rich and ‘copious language so 
much! in vogue ‘at. a famous ‘fish market; ms ‘fame had 

ad*to the sister University;'and thence a champion came 
té Cambridge'to compete with him in the flowery style, but 
returned:crest-fallen, and even astonished at his own presump- 
tion; which had led’ him “to venture to enter the lists with a 
hero ‘so well furnished with’all the copious stores that could be 
eulled;‘evenin the purlieus of London, and those dressed up 
with the richtiess that a long and especial practice ‘could alone 
tty’*Herwas av youth of some talent, but he was’ lost in 
the’ mud of the Poll ‘degree; and ‘has altogether’ disappeared 
from existence. | AL 
vvThevhead of another ‘set was a youth, whose ‘father—the 
héadoftan ancient house—was well enriched’ witlt the good 
hings‘of Mother Church.’ «The boast of “this. monkey” (as he 


med) is; that he ‘was never sober’ froin the “beginning 
nd ‘of-his'termi’ © He* attended no lectures and’ véry ‘few 
Se et temo F he sused ‘to. console: himself 


his friends with*a bottle! of wine’ during ‘the’ sevice.’ He 
and an emulous brother had for their private tutor a Fellow of 
the college, but they never saw him ; and this tutor cared little 
on that score, as long as he fingered their father’s cash. They 
were not‘spoiled by Cambridge, because they came so deeply 
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versed-in every vice, that no artist could.improve them. Such 
wrecks they were, and such wrecks, by dint of bad example, 
they. made. 

The.end of this set was, from a general exhaustion and, draft- 
ing off: the noble scions were slipped .through their examina- 
tions, easily passed the hands of the Bishop, and were; like their 
father, housed in a good living. anc 

At the same time there was another set in the same college, 
who were yclept the ‘‘ Elegants,” which implied that their time 
was spent chiefly with their tailor, shoemaker, and their'totlef; 
and who were not exclusively public-school men.» Here there 
were nearly one hundred men, who might have been both useful 
and ornamental to society and their country, rendered pests to 
them by the false ideas which they had acquired at’ col- 
lege! Their parents, good simple people, never heard. of 
their evil doings, except it came to a rustication or expulsion; 
These are not stories of by-gone times, for similar orgies, have 
been held, and similar practices pursued, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, within the last twelve months. The Freshmen, in 
rivalry of the entrance-spreads given by their college tutors; 
are generally the most prone to indulge in every excess.. They 
fancy by such means they prove they are not green; and,it 
quite escapes their notice, that the only men who. are. worth 
anything are those who come green and also remain green. There 
must be some in every large body who are as valueless as the 
noble scions depicted above, and with respect to whom it mat- 
_ ters little where they linger out their existence, provided it be 
_ imobscurity. The same observation by no means applies to 
the whole of the individuals who made up the muster-roll of 
these sets. In the list of the slang club, there were found 
some of the finest classics and most expert mathematicians of 
their year, and certainly the best of their college, but: they 
were. all virtually. swamped, to a man. They were too good 
_ to sink .into oblivion, but they were obliged to be passed: toa 
' mode.of. life where. they had. less opportunity of doing either 
'— good or ill. fe 7-7 | : 
~ «/{Variousmotives lead men to such debauchery. Some ‘are 
|  @tiven.into such company by vicious. instincts, some are led. by 
> arly associations, and others from a desire of forming acquain- 

" tances; but, there was: certainly at. that college not. the least 
tempt made by. any of the. officials to arrest:these‘men. in their 
long, course, although their. proceedings were well known 
every, one within, the walls.of the colleges). 2s:o0} 4 bo 
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SONG. 
By G. Linnzus Banxs. 


Composed by R. F. Lowell. - 


Ir thou hast wronged thy fellow man, 
Or robbed him of a-spotless name, 
*Twere better to restore it, than 
Expose-a noble heart to shame. 
_ He-is thy brother! in his veins 
+ ‘The same high tide of being flows; 
 \And,-if-thy breast is racked with pains, 
Loon ‘Dhink’st thou his own composure knows ? 


ts haha thou’ rt aman, at once r 
eso/The:injury thy hand hath Sion 
Let not the manhood thou dost wear, 
oDebased, survive yon setting sun.— 
sabes is thy: brother! Give-the hand 
‘ogo. Inckindness to the suff ‘ring one, 
And thou his friendshi shalt, command 
‘om aie and feeling both are gone. 


os Rs A FUGITIVE SONNET. 
Wits Nature's gems the meadows are bestrewn ; 
With buds,'to tenderest green leaves changed, the trees 
‘Are décked ; ‘soft spring-showers, wafted by the breeze, 
Have given a freshness to the air, and thrown 
*@ to loving eyes the charms full blown 
ot hedge-row flowers ; the reyelries: 
strolling children cheer us; birds their Bek, 


yin concert with i neral voice : 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BroGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 


By Witu1am Cooxe Srarrorp. 
(Continued from page 413.) 


In the year 1711, the Opera House passed into the hands of 
John James Heidegger, a Swiss, who came: to Londo in 1708. 
He obtained a commission in the Guards, and was known in 
fashionable society under the appellation of the- Swiss Count. 
He was fortunate in his opera speculation ; and by the profits 
of the performances, with those of concerts, balls, masquerades, 
&c., given under the patronage of the Court, ‘he realized a 
handsome income; which, being of a generous disposition, he 
expended in performing the duties of hospitality, and «in as- 
sisting those upon whom Fortune smiled less propitiously than 
she did upon himself, He was ugly in person, but his good 
humour and ready wit made him an: acceptable companion. 
On one occasion, he was. in company when the. question was 
raised as to which European people were the most ingenious ? 
A discussion ensued, in. which Heidegger claimed ‘the palm of 
merit for the Swiss. . When asked, on-what: grounds, he replied, 
“TI was born a Swiss, and came’ to England without a farthing. 

_ Here I found the means of gaining £5000 a year, and of 
spending it. Now I defy any Englishman to do the same in 
Switzerland.” Heidegger died in 1749, aged 90. , 
The season of 1711-12 opened on the 10th of November, 
| with the old opera of “ Almahide,” and a new singer, Mrs, 
_ Barbier, in the character of Almanzor. This lady was a native 
| of England, and continued to sing at the Opera for several 
3 . and subsequently became a favourite concert and play- 
_ howise singer till 1729, after which we hear no more of her. 
' She’ had an agreeable voice, and performed respectably,.:ac- 
| @ording to Addison ; though her extreme timidity, on her first 
pearance, was near occasioning a failure. ‘Addison, how- 
éver, was pleased with this ‘‘more than ordinary concern on her 
first appearance,” and wrote an admirable paper in, the Spectator 
on the Charms of Modest cane, a pve rpelligs Per 
formed three times, when “ Hydaspes” was substituted, for: 

















































Purpose of introducing a new Italian. singe) 
_ Piscina, in the part of Darius, She did not 
two performances, the character was given.to 






e;, and, after 
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“On the 12th of December, * Antiochus,” (written by Apostolo 
—Zenc and the music, composed © in - 1705, - ‘by ‘ Fraticesco 
Gasparini, for Venice)/was produced, ‘the performers being 
Wicolini, Cassani, Mr. Lawrence, Margherita, Pilotti, Isabella 
JUNE, 1847.—No. VI. VOL. VII. LL 
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Girardeau, and Mrs. Barbier. This opera, though it contained 
some excellent’ music,’ was not, much liked ; it was performed 
only ‘four nights, when it’was replaced by ‘* Hydaspes” and 
“ Almahide.” Zeno, the author of “ Antiochus,” has been 
styled ** the Father of Italian Opera.” “He was born at Venice, 
in 1669, and preceded Metastasio in that field of literature in 
which the latter afterwards became so famous. Zeno esta- 
blished the Academy of, the Animosi in his native city ; and 
commenced, in 1710, “ Ii Giornale de Litterati,” a periodical 
which’ ‘soon ‘became celebrated. He was the author of 
“Observations. on the Italian Historians,” two vols, 4to; and 
h ‘dramatic works extended to eleven volumes. He died in 
90, Gasparini was one of the best composers of the day. 

8 works were, not. numerous, but they possess great merit. 

[é ‘was born at Lucca, in 1650; and died in 1724, 

dn’ January, 1712, we find “ Antiochus ” performed for four 
fights, the stages-boxes being 15s.; and. then “ Hydaspes” 
nd ** dimahide” were repeated, the boxes being reduced . to 
Os: 6d: ~“ Rinaldo” was next resorted to; and, at the close 
of February, “‘ Ambleto,” [‘ Hamlet ”] another opera written by 


Zeno, und set for the Venetian theatre by Gasparini, in 1705, 

~ a ‘Tr 7P : y P 

a s performed. The performers were Nicolini (who brought 
' opera), Isabella Girardeau, Margherita, and Mrs. 


ome of the airs, &c., sung by them, were very 


alar ‘at the time; but, sys Dr. Burney, “ There are few 
Z8 in this Opera which would please modern judges of music, 
sr by their melody, harmony, or contrivance.” ‘ Hamlet ” 
erformed seven times. A new opera, “ Hercules,” 

en by Rossi, to music of different composers) was pro- 

sd ‘on the 3rd ‘of May, but, strangled almost in its birth; it 
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ered through three representations. egies f° 

Another essay was made this yea to see if the taste of the 

‘public could not be directed to an English opera. ‘T'his attempt 

was made by John,.Hughes, an agreeable poet and dramatist, 
] Pee” ater? Te « achin Sa a hs get THe yam HS 

5 was in close friendsh P. with Addison, and according. to 

i$ @ practical musician and painter, as well.,as pog 
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of ‘Prince George of Denmark, who, made him director of his 
chamber music, he ,came ; to England, on_ the, marriage.of. his 
royal patron, with the Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne... He 
was a popular composer. for Lincoln’s Inn and Covent.Garden 
Theatres, and died here in 1749, Hughes was. a. natixe of 
Marlborough, but received his education in London, where, he 
held several.public. appointments, after attaini the age. -of 
manhood. He died on the 17th of February, 19, the nig 
that his trailedy of ** Zhe Siege of Damascus” was first perform 
He had. just completed bis 42nd year; and, having won, 
way to fame, was achieving fortune, when death cut short bi 
career... To his character Steele bears this. honourable, tes- 
timony :—“‘ He may be the emulation of more persons of daft 
ferent talents than any one I have ever known. _ His head 
hands, or heart, were ais employed in something worthy, % 
imitation. His pencil, his bow, or his pen, each of which he 
used in a masterly manner, were always directed to raise and 
entertain his own mind, or that of others, to a more cheerful 
prosecution of what is noble and virtuous.” 

“Calypso” was only performed five nights, and: “that alter- 
nately with other operas, when it was withdrawn, notwith- 
standing the intrinsic merit of both the poetry and the music, 
This was, in all probability, owing. to the mediocrity of \the 
singers. Nicolini (who took his benefit on June the 14th, his 
last appeatance previous to leaving England) did. not, sin in} iz 
but its execution was entrusted to Margherita, Signora Ly 

_ a new and..obscure singer,, Mrs, Barbier, Mrs, Pearson, and 

3 Leveridge ; who, says Dr, Burney, “‘ though good segond., 

_ third-rate performers, were not sufficiently captivating to supply 

__ the place of such singers as the town had then been accustomed 

4 to,” , The fifth and last performance of “ Calypso.” was on the 

= of June, when the theatre closed. 

“Te season of 1712-13 opened on the 12th of November,. 
ith a new opera, “ Ji Trionfo d' Amore ;” of which, says Dr, 

4 &B aa : ic **T have met with no other memorial than. what. the, 


Cowrant® furnishes.” It. was repeated on the 15this 
nd, Handel (who had visited the continent a = 
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out Pa agiteeld opera he composed in this country 

; The’ overture ‘to this. is. truly Hendabent 
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Handel's third opera of “ Teseo,” (the libretto by Nicola Haym) 
was produced; which, ‘with two pasticcios, “ Dorinda” and 
“« Ernelinda,” appear to have satisfied’ the’ public -till the close 
of the season, which took place on’ the 30th ‘of May: “* Teseo” 
is dedicated to the Earl of Burlington, with whom Handel 
resided. 

The occasion’ of 1714 is celebrated in opera annals for the 
appearance of Miss Anastasia Robinson, who was for several 
years éxtremely popular, both for her talents’ and her ‘beauty. 

er father, sprung from a good Leicestershire ‘family, was a 
perirats painter, who, having visited Italy for improvement in 

is art, had made himself master of the Italian language, and 
acquired a good taste in music. Anastasia evinced, even in 
her childhood, ‘a fine ear for music, and she had besides a sweet 
soprano ‘voice. Her father, therefore, placed her under Dr. 
Croft, and she was taught the’art as an accomplishment. A 
‘disorder in the eyes ultimately deprived Mr, Robinson of sight, 
and then the talents of his daughter were devoted tothe support 
_of the family. She -prosecuted*her musical studies with great 
diligence; and, with her father's aid, acquired such a knowledge 
of the Italian language, as to be énabled ‘to converse in it, and 
to read the best poets with facility. That she might acquire the 
jan style in singing, “she was placed under Sandoni, at that 


time an eminent Italian singing ‘master, resident in London; 
. also received lessons fronr'the vocalist’ already mentioned, 
er the title of ‘“ The Baroness.” 

et st appeared in ‘public in. York Buildings, and had a 
snefit at the Opera on the 7th “ ~yn Ald 13. .° At her perform- 
ances; «she usually» accompanied herself, on the harpischord. 
D “ Burney says, “ Her outa) education‘ had been Fgiesned 
wit h the utmost:care and attention to the improvement of her 
oe as well as to ornamental and ‘external aceomplishments; 
sand these advaritages, seconded by her’ own'disposition and ami- 
able que ities;»rendered»her conductstrictly prudent: and irre- 
prodchable::’ Aid what still entitled her to geweral favour, was 
ehaviour full of timidity‘and respect to her superiors, and an 
Liss M0 ed) ger eness‘and affabilit to! others, which, with a 
cheerft itself If to’all around her; gained 
tion'frowr the public;'a¢ seemed to 
snecdsi'in whatever she should ‘undertake, Encour- 
‘Particulafly by the countenance ahd patronage of some’ persons 
of high rank ‘Of ‘her ‘own e: Mr obinison took “a ‘house in 
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As it was supposed her popularity would add attractions to 
the Opera, Heidegger offered her an engagement; and she 
appeared on the orth of January, in a new pasticcio, ‘‘ Creso,” 
and was completely successful. The other vocalists were Va- 
lentini, Mrs. Barbier (who sang for the last time in operes) Mr. 
Lawrence, Margherita, and a new singer, called the Galerati. 
On the 4th of March, ‘* Arminio” was produced, Miss Robinson 
performing Ismina, the principal female. This drama is dedi- 
cated, by Heidegger, to the Countess of Godolphin, and printed 
without the name. of either the author of ‘the libretto or’ the 
composer of the music. Miss Robinson continued to be very 
peat for the rest of the season. Her salary was said to‘be 
.. Creso,” * Arminio,” and “ Ernelinda” continued to, be per- 
formed during this season, with solos on the violin by Signor 
Veracini, an Italian performer, who arrived in London at the 
close of 1713. Nicolini returned during the spring, and was 
advertised for the 14th of June, to sing “ for the last time before 
his voyage to Italy.” The season closed on the 23d of June. 
There was.a shorter interval than usual in the - performance 
of the opera this year ; as the Haymarket theatre opened again 
on the 23d of October, with ‘* drminio.” The performers were 
Miss Anastasia Robinson, Margherita, the Galerati, and ‘Sig- 
'nors Balatri and Stradiotti; the stage boxes were raised to 15s, ; 
3 aan boxes, 10s. 6d.; gallery, 2s. 6d.; and only four hun- 
| dred tickets were to be issued. The following notice, was put 
| at the bottom of the bills—‘‘ Whereas, by the frequent calling 
_ for the songs again, the operas have been too tedious; there- 
fore, the singers are forbid to sing any song above onee; and it 
| ashoped nobody will cal} for them, or take it ill, when not 
_ obeyed.” . Such a notice would be ill relished by the audiences 
' .of, these days; who, it must be acknowledged, sometimes, like 
ay -thave of the eighteenth century, carry their practice of encoring 
| efy-l'wo.of the singers announced for the opening night, Signors 
_ Balatri and. Stradiotti, were new importations from Italy; and, 
_@ujthe 16th,of November, a lady, Signora Diana Vico, appeared 
 ffoxjthe,dirst, time as. Ricemero, in.“ Ernelinda,” who seems 
> waftetwardsto,-have had parts assigned her of the first. class, 
 -whiehishe,Jong:.continued to fill with credit... This: season, 
fMicelini.also returned from Italy, andre-appeared at the Opera. 


vikhe Prince of . Wales, afterwards George, I, was a_frequent 
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rattendant, at the Opera; indeed the arrival oh Gone hi n- 
H2AG,) with the Royal. Family, was the meansjof attracting much 
ieompany to. the metropolis, and the ‘theatres. were crowded in 
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an uncommon manner. ‘Two new operas were produced during 

the ‘season; ‘‘ Jacio Vero,” written by .Apostolo Zeno, (the 
- composer of the music is unknown), and “ Amadégi, or Amadis 
of Gaul,” written by Heidegger, and. set to. music by Handel, 

who was still residing with the Earl.of Burlington, to whom 
the opéra was dedicated. Though brought.out late in the sea- 
son—being first performed on ths 25th of May—ait was much 

‘liked’; for the music abounds in invention, variety, and good 
“‘omiposition. . There are only four characters, which were given 
td" Nicdlini,; Diana Vico, Anastasia Robinson, and Pilotti Schia- 
vonetti, 

Thé' theatre closed on the 9th of July, but was re-opened, 
“for “one night, “by his Majesty’s command,” on the 27th of 
August, Being the last performance in 1715. In this year, 
| eer eat” who afterwards led the opera band, came to 
’'England ;for'we find an advertisement in the public papers, 
«tating; that'on the’ 23d of July, there would bea concert for 
- ‘thebenefit of Signor Castrucci, “ who lately came over from 
"“Ttaly With Lord Burlington.” © This is the violin player immor- 
“‘talized' by "Hogarth, in his painting of “The Enraged Musician.” 
“The™’stene* represented in that immortal production actually 
‘ovctitred ;'the malicious painter having collected together a 
(yun ber 6F the stiéct minstrels of the day, and planted them in 
“front 6f Castrucci’s house. Their discordant performance 
: aus ¢ Castrucci to the window in a phrenzy, as represented 


i cture, 

4 season of 1716 opened ‘on the Ist of February, with 
~ Tio Vero,” by command ;” and that opera, with “ Pyrrhus 
‘an Demetrius ,” “ Amadis,” and a new piece called “ Cleartes,” 


“a ymous composer, formed the musical attractions of 
sae Habis _ The singers appear to have been old favourites— 
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son, Nicolini, Diana Vico, and Pilotti ; and Giacomo, 
oce Viviani, and Antonio Bernacchio, who appeared for the 
*time—the latter was engaged as second man. His voice 
“seenis to have been feeble and defective, but he’ sapplied the 
“defects of nature by so much art, that, his performance was 
° dlWays ‘much more admired. Lad we iri than ‘by, the public 

i general.” He'only remained in England, on this oceasion, 
one year. _ The. season closed on the 12th of July, with “ Ama- 
dis,” and between the acts, Signor Attilio Ariosto performed a 
new. syn y on the viod d'amour, an instrument previously 
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Ariosto, a native 'of Bologna, was intended for the priesthood, 
but he early evinced:a:passion.for:music, which could not be 
overcome. It is beli he was regularly imitiated asa 
Dominican friar, and the Pope gave him a dispensation excul- 
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pating him from an observance of. the.rules of his order, and 
allowing him to follow a secular profession, He, composed an 
act of Apostolo Zeno’s ‘‘ Daphne,” in 1696, for Bologna, and 
_.the opera of “ Erifile” for Venice, Shortly after, he went to 
Germany, and we find him at Brandenburg in 1700, where he 
composed “‘ Za Festa dImeneo,” and “ Atis,” . He was. ap- 
p. inted chapel-master to the Electress of Brandenburg, and 
appears to have remained there several years.,. In 1706 he was 
at Venice, and at Vienna-in 1708. We next. hear of him in 
England as above. eRe 
The season of 1712 presented little novelty, either in operas 
or singers. Of the former, ‘‘ Venieslao,” the libretto by Zeno, 
and the music by an unknown composer, was performed on the 
13th of March. It hada cold reception, and was only per- 
formed three times. A _ pasticcio, ‘* Tito Manlio,” was the 
only other new piece. “ Rinaldo,” “6 Amadis,” and “ Cleartes,” 
were revived, and the first named appears to have been. the 
greatest favourite: “‘ though six years old, an age more than 
sufficient to render the generality of musical dramas super- 
annuated, it was performed no less than ten times during the 
season.” There appears to have been only one new performer, 
Berenstadt, In this season (which closed on the 29th of June) 
_ the boxes were, for the first time, all let on.the same terms, 
 , 10s. 6d. each; pit 5s.; gallery 2s. 6d. ie tg 
_ The performance of the Italian opera was brought to a, state 
of great perfection in England at this. period; yet it would 
appear not to have met with much support; at least, not \suf- 
_ «ficient to render the management profitable. . At. the. close of 
' the season of 1717 the company was dissolved; and no. more 
' Italian operas were performed till 1720. 
_,, We cease to hear, after this, of several of the singers previously 
_Ramed—amongst others, of Mr. Lawrence, who, from his first 
|» .appearance in ‘ Hydaspes,” in 1710 to 1717, continued, to Ber 
: item the second and third characters at. the Opera-house. . Hi 
|. Yoice was a tenor of considerable flexibility; his songs. in the 
opera of ““ Thomyris”-abound in difficult divisions, arid would 
not haye been executed by an ordinary vocalist. . Schiavonetti 
so departed in 1717. 
Pe bomrotieg 6 . 
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LINES WRITTEN ‘ON LEAVING ST. HELENA 


FarREWELL, thou solitary isle! 
Lone tenant of th’ Atlantic Sea— 
When broader lands around me smile, 
My thoughts will oft revert to thee ; 
For fancy fondly loves to'dwell 
‘On ‘things eventful, passed away ; 
And thy dark rocks a tale can tell 
Of one, whose fame shall ne’er decay. 


When but a boy, the schoolman’s page 
Of martial feats I loved to con ; 

And, as'Ivread, the hero’srage, _- 

Or craven’sfear, my cheek put on; 

I felt the victor’s triumph mine,— 

Or drooped beneath the captive’s chain, — 
And, moving with each: marshall’d line, — 
‘In fancy fought their fields again. 


 "Pis.notso now-—the lightning-ray, 
That wrapped in fire: my youthful mind, 
With riper years hath 
Andleft axmrlder warmth behind ; 
But, like the conscious blush which pours 
‘er Beauty’s:cheek, at'some loved name, 


| . LAibign—a-token—oft restores 


The fullnéss of a former flame. 


Thus, bending o’er the captive’s grave, 
The eine iene as s gone by, 
Rolled. o'er my heart, as rolls the wave 
On ocean long scorched and dry. — 
And faithfal'still to former times,» 
und tales which charmed’ my youthful ear, 
I asked not if he-rolled the tide fof 10 
a Sit deslputtion epi ey es 
Impelied'his heart, or nerved’hishand’? °°” 
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SONNETS. 


Isle of the wild and wasting sea— 

Tomb of the mighty dead—farewell.! 

Through crumbling time thy rock shall be 

A beacon—of the past to tell! 

The surfy waves that wash thy strand— 

The stormy winds that round thee roar— 

Shall waft, through ages, many a band 

To muse upon thy. hallowed shore, : 
. T..W. D. 





SONNET. 


Love paints no more upon the yirgin’s soul 
A warrior-form in sate arms array’d, 

Whose eye, beneath dark brows, doth wildly roll, 
Like a fierce tiger’s in the thicket-shade, 

But faileth at the glance of one slight maid, 

Till she become the idol of his errors— 

A Deity, before whose shrine is laid 

The sacrifice of blood and mortal terrors. 

Still, valour charms, though not the brutal passion, 
But human courage in a human cause; 

And high intelligence, with soft compassion, 

Blends in the form the dreaming virgin draws; 

Such at her feet can never prostrate be— 

Oh, if they equal move, how happy she! ae 





SONNET. 


THE lark dwells low, but mounteth to the sky— 
O happy symbol! So. may’st thou aspire, 

Pure heart! whose diffident simplicity 
Would.check with tim’rous sway thy spirit’s fire, 
Of state obscure, but gineas in desire, 

Up from the dust, swift-wingéd soul arise, 

And join the unimaginable choir 

Of lofty hopes and gentle sympathies. . 

Not he, who buildeth highest, to. the Sun. 

Is nearest, but who keeps the,Jongest flight,... 
With native strength endued ; ;for,/doubting One, 
All have immunity.in nature's sights. 25 1. /! 
Earth’s elevations view’d ‘from heaven, aresnone, * 
The plain is level with the mountaim height: : 


L. E. 
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RAMBLES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—No, ILL 


Amone the few persons for whom I have felt an interest, 
there..were. two as different from the generality of mankind as 
possible. They were brother and sister; and when I first knew 
them. they were in the spring of life. The Mertouns lived in 
a,.beautiful. cottage, in one of our midland counties, and, 
entirely. setluded from the world,—devoted themselves to 
literature..and, philosophy. Laura Mertoun was not very 
heantiful, and her face was worn with deep and severe thought ; 
yet, there was something in that face which irresistibly won upon 
the heart. ._Her brother was a man of high intellect, and culti- 
vated abilities; but he was reserved, and not a man generally 
liked,.. Chance introduced me to them, which it is unnecessary 
to particularize, and it was chance also which, in after years, - 
made, me acquainted with the circumstances I am about to 
relate. .As Lam not concerned personally in the narrative, I 
shall not mention myself again in the ensuing pages, and com- 
mence.the tale at once. 

zaura. Mertoun became attached to a gentleman of in- 
dependent fortune, who sought her in marriage ; and there was 
every prospect of their mutual felicity. He was not very 
young—about thirty-six—and had been what was called ‘‘a gay 
an... sminently handsome, clever, and elegant, and with 
such, a.fortune as he possessed, it was no wonder that his 
spre had been eagerly sought for; and he might have married 
into. the noblest families. He was the next heir to a baronetcy 
—was a member of the House of Commons, and a writer of 
some reputation. In politics he was a Whig; in philosophy, 
attached to the ‘juste miliew;” and in religion, professedly a 
Protestant : but it was very shrewdly suspected that he be- 
longed to. that school of theology which—why, it is difficult to 
Ra called “ Rationalism.” He was a great admirer of 
obbes, and also of Bentham, but was not p 


pare? to adopt 
their extreme views of government, or the nature of. things. 
scibe Mertouns were both as opposite to Edmund Leigh as 
light from darkness. “There was a sombreness in. their general 


conversation, whet though not morbid, differed widely, from 


the gaiety and brilliancy of the clever Whig member. There 
was ing dazzling about these.quict' recluses, yet they were 
fs ler than he, withiall his varied learning and wit. 
ted eth 
Leigh and Laura “They were to have been married in 
the the ensuing s er,,.when the sudden death of 
: 2 q os dmund Leigh 
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to the vulgar-minded gossips of the neighbourhood that he 
should think of making the modest and comparatively poor 
Miss Mertoun his wife. Sir Edmund was not an avaricious 
man; nay, in some respects he was generous; yet he was not 
insensible to worldly advantages, and, perhaps, regretted that 
the woman whom he had chosen was not in a loftier sphere. 
The autumn was advancing, when the widow of a great 
nobleman, the young and splendid Countess of Merivale, came 
to reside near the Mertouns; and, not to prolong the story 
unnecessarily, became exceedingly intimate with them.. She 
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_ was distantly related to our recluses, her father having been a 
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| ; Countess, somewhat rudely. “I hate Shakspeare. 


humble country curate, and she having been sacrificed, at the 
age of sixteen, to an old withered nobleman of seventy; who 
died not long subsequently. She was now in the zenith of ‘her 
charms, and had returned, not long before, from the continent, 
accompanied by her late husband’s niece, Lady Neville, one of 
the most fashionable of the elite. The Countess was incom- 
ey handsome. She was above the ordinary height; and so 

ely proportioned, that it would have been impossible for a 
sculptor to have imagined a more perfect model of beauty. 
She was at least as wealthy as Sir Edmund, and quite.as clever. 
She had lived a good deal in Paris, since her widowhood, where 
she had been the admired and courted of all. One calm Sep- 
tember evening, a party was assembled in the library of Mer- 
toun cottage, consisting of the Countess of Merivale, Lady 
Neville (a superb woman of forty), Laura, and her brother, and 
Sir Edmund Leigh. The latter was reading a int from 
Bulwer’s first acknowledged novel of “ Pelham.” He laughed at 
a clever remark, smacking of worldlivess ‘and délettantism, and 
asked the Countess of Merivale her opinion. 

** T like the book,” she said, “‘ as a whole; but I don’t know 
whether the author is a man of talent, or of genius. What 
say a my Laura? Have you read the work?” 

‘“‘'Yes,” was the reply, “it isa silly piece of affectation, if 
written by one of genius.” 

‘© What is genius ?” asked Sir Edmund Leigh. 

‘* Oreativeness,” was the answer of Laura. 

“46 That's no definition at all,” cried the Countess, “ for what 
is creativeness ?”’ 
“elf think,” said Laura, ‘‘ Shakspeare answers that— 


B ceserrpitonn inretinae darth a gaa 
.» Are: of imagination all compact. 
The t's eye, in a fine frenzy-rolling, 


Wanders from heaven to earth.” 


4 


“Prithee, “io more of ‘that, my dear," interru ted the 
e is, on 
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every, occasion, dinned into one’s: ears, as. if |he were the oracle 
of the human .race... Now, though .I admit his. prodigious 
wers, I do not think any writer was ever more in ‘error than 
e is.» As for imagination being: able ‘ to: body forth the forms 
of things unknown,’ it is all. moonshine and madness. . For if 
we, knew nothing of such forms, how in the name of) wonder 
could|,we comprehend the meaning of a poet. Some. of the 
wild,.German. writers are very fond of indulging in rhap- 
sodies which''it is impossible to comprehend: and for my own 
part, I don’t think genius can be too clear... Pope, now, was 
worth allrthe mystical Germans that ever lived... Don’t you 
admire.Pope, Mr..Mertoun?” 
- ££ Not:as'a man of genius,” replied the shy scholar, 
“ Did he: know what it is ?” 
» Let. ous;/not.underrate Pope,” cried Sir Edmund, “he 
wrote the ‘Essay on Man.’” 
») *.He »wanted a soul,” returned Mertoun; ‘‘ and it is in the 
soul.alone that. we find revelations of the Infinite and Divine. 
This is a gift.akin to inspiration, and, without it, there could 
be no genius. and no wisdom.” 
, ( Pope,” remarked the Countess, “ like every other fine poet, 
reflected the spirit of his age; and as that was artificial, the 
wild and fiery ‘flights of imagination, which we so often find in 


the, elder neti could not be:expected: from him. To be ‘ the 


absttact! and-brief chroniclers of the time’ is all that. poets can 
aepicet to... There is no building. for eternity.” 

« “Your; pardon,” exclaimed Laura Mertoun ; “it is true that 
dines ‘Virgil, Milton, and Dante, reflect the spirit of their 
own age; but, if they.strike the chord of our universal sym- 
pathies, they: rise above their age ;\ and it is in this power that 
the highest order of intellect evinces, not only its. sublimity, 
butvits approximation, to the source of the sublime: . This is 
their ‘one touch of nature that makes the whole world, kin.’ 

Art, however excellent, is unable to achieve. these trinmphs. 
“Art is unable to thrill. our being, to exalt our r aspirptians; to 
raise us above ourselves.” 

soo Methinks,” said the Countess; laughing, ff you have written 


»a' book, : ae r Stone Ty 
-eo Positively,” said ‘Lady Neville, “ ae dear, young friend 
must eae — — sey: of; stalking. It oaan't/' the 
fashion new.” 


9 
we 


Nay: Lady; Melville,” eried Sit: it Bdanand a little. ‘provoked 

iis ampertinence “there re man coe ee ‘who: would be glad to 
even among y @i52 sea9cmi to - 

“ Nobody tries to: eal ‘inow) dear’ Sir: Edmund,” re- 

Neville. .yfSlmxfacty diteratareé has’ fallen into dis- 
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| ‘ Countess of:Merivale, as a ‘star: in heaven» is:above the clouds 
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in conversation. Those who have lived entirely in seclusion, of 
course, have no other topic; but it ues a great poverty of 
invention in others, who have’ travelled and mingled with the 
world, to be obliged to talk second-hand criticism. ‘But it is 
time to order the carriage, I think.” 

The’ Countess and Lady Neville being gone, Sir Edmund 
observed to’ Laura—“ That woman is my aversion; and, yet, 
she has such influence in certain circles, and is so malicious if 
offended, that one is afraid to speak one’s mind. The Covintess 
is too much swayed by her example.” f 

There was something in what Sir Edmund said that hada 


jarring effect on the sensitive heart of Laura, and she'‘was 


silent ; but her brother answered—* I do not think that any 
osition in society is an excuse for rudeness towards a woman. 

T wish we might never see Lady Neville again. She is vulgar- 

minded—” 

“Nay,” interrupted Sir Edmund, ‘‘she may be of use to 
Laura, when she goes to London as ‘my bride; and at all events; 
it is expedient to conciliate her. She is a bitter enemy, as I 
tell you, and she is quite despotic in her exclusion of those 
she dislikes from circles in which my wife must necessarily 
move. Well, Laura—” 

Miss Mertoun suddenly _— with a flushed cheek and 
quivering lip—* In no such sphere will I ever move, if’ I-am*to 
be admitted to it only on the sufferance of a woman like Lady 
Neville. There is no generous mind but must feel the: ex- 
tremest contempt for a person whose whole existence is spent in 
miserable intrigues and petty spite. I have not the least 
ambition to’ be the admired and the caressed of empty heads 
and frivolous hearts, and will not consent to endure’ the: slights 
of Lady Neville, merely with a view to my own advantage. “In 
this humble retirement I am happy; and here 1 would remain, 
obseure, till Idie.” 
~ Sir Edmund. bit his lip. | ’ 
+) My dear Laura,” he replied at length, ‘‘ the age of romance 
is past. It is out of the question for me to remain all my ‘days 
in ‘the‘country; and I acknowledge ‘the pastoral life is not that - 
which I should prefer. Fashionable people are all alike, and: it 


would beabsurd: to'look for magnanimity in a Lady-patroness 


of! Almack’s, or heroism ina young dandy of St. James's. .We, 
who-are not angels, must do like our other fellow-mortals, ‘The 
Countess, snow, isthe most fascinating: and. unexceptionable 
woman in London. ‘By ‘all. means; cultivate:her regard, ‘she 
will be of immense service to: yous”) 2001s (079 J lew ae diss 
-o\ Laura's eyes moistened, ‘but shespoke not.22\) vom” 

-« My sister,” said Mertoun, »proudly, is as’ far abover the 
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that’ hide it from our sight. ~What-are the gauds and baubles 
of this vain world? Are we not the ‘pilgrims of eternity 2?” 

‘Sir Edmund shrugged ‘his shoulders, and said, ‘“ You should 
have lived in the days of Plato; for, in this common-sense age, 
these’ notions are obsolete.’ Let us‘not talk in rhapsodies, but 
éfideayour to form some estimate of the advantayes which Laura 
would gain;-by the introduction of a womau like the Countess _ 
of Merivale.” 

“You ‘counsel me to baseness, Sir Edmund Leigh,” ex- 
claimed Laura, with a burst of strong passion, “if you’ would 
have me stoop to be the minion of any human being. If you 
have expected from me such a sacrifice as that of ,my feelings 
and principles; ‘at the shrine of wordly greatiiess, it is better 
that’ you should understand how greatly you have mistaken 
Laura Mertoun. Farewell! Upon yourself depends whether 
we shall ever meet again in this world.” 

“Laura; this is childish folly,” cried Sir Edmund. ‘ You 
did not’ sup that I was going entirely to give up all society, 
because I chose to marry one, who, unaccustomed to the world, 
is tinable’to appreciate the value of a position.” 

Sir Edmund paused ; but Laura said, “Go on, pray; I am 
willing to hear.” | 

* To be plain, then,” he resumed, “ I am a man of the world, 
and ‘never pretended to be insensible to its pleasures. At the 
same time, Laura, my heart has acknowledged you for its mis- 
tress, and your strong. intellect and fine genius have not been 
lost*upon me. TI would*take you where they will be appre- 








iy; we have-both been labouring under error, and it is 
that it*should be, now dispelled,” replied Laura, loftily. 
“In God’s truthful world of nature, I feel all the dignity of 
our ead ate worship Him and the great hope of immortality. 
From this height, I will not descend to be the slave of dull con- 
vetition ;*1 will never consent to kiss the dust beneath the feet 
of thése? poor insects; who sce nothing in this. solemn “and 
ysterious life, but the artificial and the transitory. . I “will not 















onsent, Sir’ Edmund Leigh, to-bear the taunts of those beneath 
i¢yiand “mile ‘ou those who offer insult under the guise of 


9 Nou call Wis romance and folly. Hate. then | ee 
fom jtetarn “to the ‘world, and, on ly 


um ‘to they nd, on the; altar of, world 
fer/up the best and noblest feelings of the heart : 
rill ‘come, when ‘you, will regaet that you have 
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‘threw.herself into her brother's 
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arms_and wept bitterly ; 3. yet, murmured, “I have done as. I 
ought, but my heart is broken,” 

Before the. lapse of two months from. these events, Sir 
Edinund Leigh and the Countess of Merivale were married. 

When. the news arrived, Laura, pale and thin, and. evidently 
suffering bodily pain, was sitting in the same room, where .the. 
quarrel with her lover had taken place. Mertoun gently bat 
the news to her. 

“Tt is well,” said Laura, calmly. “I hope they “wil tee 


happy ; and I will pray for them. I expected..this: wale 
BAPpety 





* ¥ % * e 


Considerably more than a year had elapsed since the nuptials, 
of Sir Edmund and the Countess, when, one bright morning 
in early s spring, a carriage drove up to the gate of Mertoun’s 
house, and a gentleman alighted, and asked for him. 

What was the surprise of Mertoun, on finding his visitor:was 
Sir Edmund Leigh. In a few hurried words, Mertoun. was 
informed, that the Countess of Merivale had eloped’ from, her 
husband ‘with an officer in the guards, and. Sir K.dmund then 
proceeded —‘‘ I have heard that Miss Mertoun is ill; is: it 
so?” 

* Past cure!” replied the student, coldly. 

Sir Edmund was evidently much moved. “Can I see her?” 
he inquired, 

‘In her state of health, I fear not.” 

‘* Mertoun,” exclaimed ‘the Baronet, ‘I have been a villain, 
and Iam punished! Yes, like a fool and a madman, ‘I cast 
away the jewel, and took the false, vile thing ; the worthless- 
ness of a I now, too late, discover. I am punished as.I 
'_ deserve. ou forgive a fallen man?” 
a3 ‘* May Gai xd fo orgive you, Sir Edmund Leigh! Thus it is ever 
; with those, who prize our heritage of time, above that heritage 
- - eternal,in the heavens. Too late, alas! you have found, that 
. pa and faith only can secure for us a resting-place below.” 

* Laura will not die 2” eried. Sir Edmund. 

oo aa shook his head, but spoke not. 

Wee might be so happy, now, if she could pardon me. Pride 
spre betwen us ; but I never edi any one as I did her. 
tof. mére. pique jand. misery, I united my fate with that.of 
Se Coan erivale; an , haying. resolved to think of Jove 
php sere s day dream, I plunged into ambition... Even now, 
& wight ‘become a Cabinet Minister ; but the elopement of that 
woman, and the intelligence of Laura’s inode have: ‘changed all 

feelings. . I am ready,to penign all, if Laura.could . 
at ‘Ere the sentence was concluded, the sloor. preteens opened, ) 

and. Laura entered, 
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Sir Edmund : advanced, ‘and threw himself nme his: knees, 
Laura trembled fearfully. 

‘* This:must not be,” cried Mertoun. 

‘* But:one word of pardon,” said the Barenets 

Laura: neither ‘moved nor. spoke ; ‘while, in.a few hurried 
words; her former lover told her all: that he had suffered: since 
their:separation, and deplored his blindness and folly. Laura’s 
lips moved, but no sound esca them, and she: would: have 
fallen to the earth, but for Sir und. 

» «ff Gracious Heaven !” said» Mertoun,; “‘ you have killed her! 
This was:cruel. of you.” 

Laura, however, had only fainted. On returning to con- 
sciousness, she gave her hand to the penitent Sir Edmund, and 
a few tears coursed down her pale cheek. 

‘‘T was to blame,” she said, in a low and tremulous voice. 
“‘I was too.proud, or I might have saved you this. God for- 
give’ os all, for meiaté poor’ sinners |” 
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cmt “a die then, but her constitution could not recover 
itself ; and she gradually faded away into her rest. 
“The ‘revolution. worked by* sorrow’ in the character of Sir 
Edmund was great. He went abroad, and lived a hermit-life. 
\/Phe Countess of Merivale lives still with) her paramour, but 
‘she is''awretched creature, having lost all her beauty, and 
nasemnrsd her fortune in gaming and folly. 
| Mertoun ‘alone is happy in the endearments of ‘domestic 
effection 3 ‘for he has married; and on a modest: competence, 
dreams not of atbitious distinctions, but: cultivates the 
hier Becelien of the soul. 
Afb “Hf jth 
vuAnd, now, let us' »dedote a few moments to consider the ten- 
dency’ of: that highly factitious' state. of ‘society, where’ nothing 
but Wwhatiis mean and narrow-minded ‘can prevail. “What is the 
life of an idolator of fashion? Is:there seope for'the practice of 
svirtues,and the warm charities that’ link man with man 
ina > ee of universal: brotherhood, where’ sense is-erected 
above’ spirit, and convention! is‘ a! word: “practically; “Gf ‘not 
ically, more reverenced ‘than truth?’ What’! ’ there to 
wholésome | ee in’ spel’ ‘ani? dtiniosphére ? 
} 5 anid! éw that 
“of raiee 


are going 
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wisdom. of love, and to sneer at the holiness of:affection, -Mar- 
rages are made only with regard to what.is called’ convenience, 
and self is the sole end of every effort., Man sees woman thus, 
. and doubts her altogether... He has no opinion of«her sincerity , 
he can have none of her intellect; and, so, he regards-her but as 
the instrument of. his pleasures. Oh! if the heart had-but fair 
play, and the head were allowed to go onwards likewise, there is 
a germ in humanity that.is beautiful and good—a which 
was not planted there to be wasted on the things of a life: like 
this, but, nourished by pure and immortal. dew, to grow beyond 
love to, adoration. But is it possible “to gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles 2?” | | 


A GLIMPSE OR TWO OF SYDNEY, PARAMATTA,-AND 
PORT MACQUARIE, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


( Continued.) 


_ , Port Macquarie (criminally considered, if I may be. al- 
| lowed. the expression) is a very aristocratic. loeality, a great 
__ number of its convicts being men of education and, respectable - 
parentage. The head constable (previous to.,his..making free 
with another person’s name. in. some _ Dill. transactions) , had 
figured asa dashing captain of dragoons, The,cockswain of 
the, ferry-boat (Knatchbull),. who eventually, terminated. his 
career on the gallows, was ouce,a commander in the navy,;.and 
_ his superior (the ferry overseer) a military officer of :noble 
- lineage, if his own statements may be relied upon. This last 
- gentleman, though fat, florid, and verging on fifty years of age, 
| 2». d_a poetical turn of mind, and was very fond of. way- 

_ daying river-bound passengers, for the purpose of reciting his 

_ effusions to them. , Some of his letters, soliciting oans. from 
neighbouring settlers, were perfect flowers, of rhetoric,. and as 
+ ouchingly pathetic. im their way as any begging epistle that 

 gyer emanated. from the pen of an assumed destitute widow, 
| wath.an oriental profusion of little ones. weduazpem 
' g-9/\ famous emancipated highwayman, whose name.is associated 
_ Math, 4, species. of fish, much, used, in its,salted_ state, by., the 
_ dower, classes,,and,who.(so runs.the story) cut: off, his. own. nose 
ain early... to escape. recognition, after, perpetrating. some 
‘ing robbery, has. also,.made Port Macquarie, his abiding 
place; but, instead of compelling passers-by .to {stand .and 
“deliver,”..as. in. the. olden, time, he, now stands; and) delivers, 
_himse ashing: § shop. counter,, having,.in his autumn, season, 
 assul 1 d the title of “general dealer,” |, Sevetaliother.“‘ men of 
' suNR, 1847.—Nno. vi. von. VII. M M ! 
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note,” in the *‘ stone jug” annals of their country, are likewise 
located here. 

I have’ already stated that crime in New South Wales is 
not so prevalent as might be expected, considering the character 
f its Leas a eoresqah one flagrant case, however, occurred near 

acquarie, shortly before my arrival, which shews how 
a married: men (residing in lonely places) should be, to 
leave their. wives well protected, when they are necessitated to 
part from them. A gentleman, occupying a suburban habita- 
tion, had occasion to visit a distant province. ‘Two convict 
servants, a male and female, remained on the premises with his 
wife.. He had not been many hours absent, ere the man- 
servant laid violent hands on his compagnon de cuisine, and, to 
prevent her thwarting his designs, triced her up by the wrists 
to a beam in the kitchen, so that her feet barely touched the 
ground; he. then proceeded to the lady’s apartment, and ill- 
used her, without fear of interruption ; after which, he attired 
himself in his master’s clothes, and, stealing a horse from his 
stables, decamped for the bush, 

I sojourned a fortnight in Port .Mac uarie, during which 
time the proverb, “doin Rome as Rome does,” was religiously 
kept. in mind by me; and, as smoking, drinking, and committing 
flirtation seemed absorbing pursuits with the bachelor fraternity, 
I tippled and tobaceoed till my nerves became so excitable, 
that an obituary notice in the newspapers, under the head of 

ium iremens, appeared no unlikely termination to my 

| ‘wareer 3 fortunately, ere things came to a climax, a gentleman 
) in the bush, to whom I had forwarded letters of intro- 
; ents sent a horse to convey me to his station, with a request 
the animal might not be detained: so, on a Sunday 
-thorning, while the bells were rin sing out fur church, I strapped 
{on ny spurs, shouldered 2, die-bags, and repaired to. the 
Stab ci my nag, re oy reer awaited me. As I 
Was a hovice in ‘aiygearvcdch had “* een Cato) journey 
of seventy miles, the ‘part o ic through, un- 
Cleared Fieest-tonid,' it diay tbe. be supposed I felt datoully i... 
ed correctly informed respecting the route... My, host,, how- 
\ ever has was or old Cares to sympathize in my perturbation, 
fer re me, Loesied gave my horse 

a corte ate merely telli ying ach to ‘the 
Jow my nose, went Mer ai whist his yocations. 
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~ ‘His head-quarters were on the opposite side of the river, and 
it being very broad in this part, I found it necessary to shout, 
to attract the attention of his men. | 

I hurled from my: lungs as “* Lablache” a bass as a narrow- 
chested individual is capable of, but no voice responded ; I 
tried a second—it was equally unsuccessful; and the barge 
lay provokingly still. ‘Deuce take it,” said I, ““Iét me see 
what a scream will do;” and [ sent forth a lively soprano. A 
shrill note from the opposite bank, and the hurrying of men to 
the waterside, told me I had been successful this time; and I 
threw myself on the grass, till the unwieldy vessel, which’ is 
built to convey merchandize, as well as passengers, could ereép 
across the stream. 

In the forests of Australia, a sharp, prolonged “ coo-hee!” 
is the only sound that can be heard at any distance, and is’ so 
generally adopted throughout the colony as a call, that any 
other cry, even if it reached the ear, would not be understood 
in the light of a signal of communication. 

In about a quarter of an hour’s time I was again mounted, 
and traversing a broad dray-road, that skirted the river for half 
a mile, and then wound through an apparently interminable 
forest, where little was to be seen beyond an assemblage of gum 
and iron-bark trees, many of them withered and hitanchlons, 
and blackened by the camp-fires of the Aborigines. 

Those who have only gazed on European, or, more properly 
speaking, English forest scenery, can have no conception of an 
‘Australian wilderness. The wide-spreading and thickly-clothed 
branches, peculiar to our trees; are barely if ever, seen ‘on 
Australian ones; and the foliage affords little shelter’ either 
from sun or rain; the trunks are, for the most part, straight 
and Jofty; with roots so near the surface of the ground, that a 
‘very moderate gale of wind is sufficient to dislodge. them. 
Thus, the bush-traveller is eternally leaping over or twisting 
_ &mong prostrate trees and branches, that crack and crumble 
_ ~‘with each touch of his horse’s hoofs. I have had frequent 
_ *ecasion ‘to‘attack snakes in my rambles, but never yet succeeded 
_ ~¥nprocuring a stick that would bestow a decent thump without 
| <Stiappitig in two, so brittle and deficient in sap is the timber of 
: a BS oy cotintry.. The leayes on most of the trees, especially those 
a oO 
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the ¢ncalyptus species, have a peculiar drooping and dingy 
pea Habis! Gad 43 dJistibated se’ differently ts English ae 
ta professional artist acquainted a friend of mine that he 
died two years before learning ripesly to delineate them. 
 -**An’ odd, and’ ‘not very “agreeable; feature in Australian 
“forest scenery, is the’ shedding of the bark,’* At certain periods 
ae may’ perceive ‘trunks, sixty and: 
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while others, again, resemble paupers in begging. attire, they are 
so excessively caicas v 
Though the dearth of variety in bush-scenery affords’ little 
gratification for the eye, it produces‘a cheering sense of fréedom 
and independence; and asa man jogs along over vast tracts: of 
country, tenanted, to all appearance, by no human ‘being ‘but 
himself, he feels, like’ Alexander Selkirk, 
"Monarch of all he surveys,” 
and fancies his will the only law to which he is amenable; while 
the absence of those things which, in densely- populated coun- 
tries, excite envy among men of narrow resources and humble 
station, ‘leaves his self-love unwounded, and ‘so, being spared 
humiliating comparisons, he is contented with his lot. Tf of an 
imaginative turn, he has ample tine for building “castles in the 
air, though this is sometimes a dangerous — propensity, as 
horses, when the reins are thrown loosely over their necks, will 
occasionally stray from the right path in search of a dainty 
mouthful, and, once e1icompassed by a labyrinth of trees, the 
‘Noyice is very apt to lose himself. Even experienced bushmen, 
‘when not on a beaten track, find minute attention to localities 
indispensable, and the apparently trifling oversight of a peculiar 
slope in a hill, or the width and steepness of a creek, may pro- 
duce considerable confusion. Men’ have been known to lose 
themselves for days together, within a few miles of their own 
Stations, traversing the same ground. over and over again, 
without knowing it, so little diversity is there in bush-scenery. 
amusing story was told me of a naval officer, who started 
from the M'Leay River with several flocks of sheep, accom- 
pad by men ‘and provisions, in search of a new “run.” He 
ad fixed a pocket-compass to his sleeve, and was as attentive 
ey A as though he were steéring a course on the broad Atlantic. 
after three weeks of weary travel ‘by day, and bush- 
ce by night—after circumnavigating’ tremendously ae 


ns, "ai ‘compelling his sheep to cross’ creeks, ‘for whic 

xpressed a decided aversion (and sheep canbe excessively 
ne 88 2c i nes), he’ found ‘himself, one ah ntod morning, 
aed first set out, and was hea rtily laughed'’at, as 


mt ae ie 


kes of this Kind vidaitia a tragedy instead’ of 
) B er 


a8 personally acquamted with’ a étween 
eats of age, ‘who had rambled, for ‘anilseiient, 
Aer ) missed for threé da ays, ‘Was at length 
¢ dead ‘on side, a” Very Tittle Wy’ from ‘his 

% ee ee p ITE ne hihi 

‘0 lock | eer aftetiodi Trdiched “the Wilson,” a 

e} ie horthwird Of *‘ the Hastings,” “and Bist: 
hee road T' travelled, abéut nitiemiles. ‘Over this I 
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was ferried in a punt, similarly constructed to the one before 
mentioned, but propelled by a rope stretched across the stream. 
I\landed at a place called Ballangara, a romantic-looking spot, 
but thinly pastured, and possessed of a rough and stony soil. 

As, my, anxiety had prevented me making a very hearty 
breakfast in Port Macquarie, it was with no small joy I dis- 
covered an acquaintance here, waiting, with a gig, to convey 
his sons home for the holidays. He was provided with a beef- 
steak pie and a bottle of wine, which he kindly produced, and 
adjourning to a log-hut on the river’s bank, we made a sump- 
tuous meal, albeit saucers were substituted for plates, and our 
fingers supplied the place of forks. Like Captain Dalgetty, of 
glorious memory, I Jaid in a stock sufficient for the day, and, 
my heart growing light with the fulness of my stomach, I bade 
my eatertainer good-bye, and rode on without further inter- 
ruption, until I reached Rolland’s Plains, a level valley on “ the 
Wilson.” The soil, here, being of a rich alluvial quality, is 
chiefly laid,out in farms. The spot is distant from Port Mac- 
quarie about thirty miles. | 

~The sun was sinking after the true Australian fashion—that 
is, without,a cloud to dim his brightness—when I dismounted 
in the yard of a little verandah-belted inn, among an assemblage 
of ducks, fowls, and turkeys, who were scrambling for their 
meal of Indian corn, as it was tossed to them in handsfull by 
the landlady, | i 

Her husband (a native of ‘‘ Auld Reekie,” and the school- 
master of the village) shewed me into a comfortable room, 
looking on fields and forest scenery, where, being left alone, I 
was soon buried in a cloud of smoke, produced from colonial- 
grown tobacco. 

If any class of men ought to bless Sir Walter Raleigh for a 
boon conferred, those men are bushmen. Heaven knows what 
they would do without the solace of a pipe! Alone for days, 
ay, months together—shut out from the world, as it «ere, in 
their heauitdibe abodes, and living almost as primitively as 
Adam—tobacco is to them a “pearl above price,” though a 
very dirty one, I must confess. ~ Bush-labourers have an especial 
_ fondness for it, and a fig of American negrohead is to them a 
= more.acceptable present than—a crown. I allude, of course, to 
'» a,fiye-shilling piece, though I have my doubts whether the 
' would not prefer it to the identical head-piece worn by Royalty's 

self at coronation festivals, | 
E »;,; Lhe settlement, at ‘‘ Rolland’s Plains” is nothing more than 
- astraggling village, chiefly composed of miserable timber-huts. 
| 1t-boastsneither church nor chapel, but has a few pretty farm- 
| £ottages scattered round it; and, lying in the route of all goods 
- and, travellers passing, fyom,; Port; Macquarie to. the M’Leay 
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River, it manages to maintain.a blacksmith and miller tolerably 
well; but its unfortunate publican complains bitterly of little 
or’ no ‘money flowing into Ais till: not that travellers in that 
part of the world are teetotalers—tout au coniraire; but they 
have a due regard for their pockets; and it being a colonial 
custom never to pay for an article when it can be got without, 
they patronize the private residents, and regale themselves and 
horses, on’‘every possible occasion, cost free. This plan of 
‘“ spunging on acquaintances” gave birth to a curious advertise- 
ment, which, as far'as I can recollect, ran as follows :— 

‘A gentleman, having a large family and establishment to 
maintain, finding the flood of visitors, with their horses, daily 
pouring’ into his house, very inconvenient and expensive, re- 
quests that travellers, on their way to and from Port Macquarie 
and the M’Leay River, will henceforth either condescend to 
bush it, as formerly, or sleep at the inn.” 

Early on the morning succeeding my arrival, while clouds of 
dew were still hovering over the lowlands, and half-shrouding a 
tall mountain’ visible from my bed-room window, I rose, and, 
after partaking of a cup of coffee, and placing a few sandwiches 
in'my pocket, again started on my solitary way; and now might 
be said to commence the “ bush” in reality, inasmuch as, after 
leaving the ‘“* plains,” the traveller is speedily beyond the 
boundaries; that is,:without the limits of the territory which 
has been surveyed and sold by Government. True, I had still 
a dray-road before me, but many precipitate hills were to be 
mounted, and. troublesome gullies ‘crossed, while, mile upon 
mile, nothing “was discernible but far-stretching forest and 
gloomy scrubs. The latter generally abound in the vicinity of 
creeks and rivers, and are'so dense and tangled, that to penetrate 
them one must cut his way as he goes. The cedar-tree (cedrela 
Australis), which is one of the staple commodities of the colony, 
is a Hative of these places, and scrubs of any extent, number, in 
consequence, among their other inconveniences, a redundancy 
of saw-pits. The nettle-tree, too, abounds in them, and woe 
betide the man or horse that is stung by its leaves—it will set 
them “ in a fine frenzy rolling.” There is a remedy, however, 
in the “ conge-wah”—a t: which frequently grows beside it 
++by rubbing the juicy fibre of whose leaf on the part affected, 
‘will be deadened, if not entirely removed. Insects 





| collet diel sad also very prevalent in scrubs; these are perfect 


devils when once they get a grip of the flesh, eating their way 
as noiselessly and surely as rust into iron. Dogs are frequently 
killed by them, their shaggy coats making it difficult to discover 
the invaders ; and it requires a good pull from a man’s fingers 
to dislodge them. They bear some resemblance to a louse— 
are of a slatish or grey colour—and prove very “tough cus- 
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tomers.” It appears that their bite acts principally on the 
nerves, producing gradual paralysis, In a ¢ase which fell under 
my observation, the dog first lost the use of his hind-quarters, 
then of his fore-feet and body generally; finally,. his breath 
became thick and spasmodic, and his groans painfully audible. 
He seemed to retain his senses to the last, and would lick our 
hands, though unable to rise from the ground, . 

When ticks have eaten too deeply into the flesh for removal, 
the native method of cure is to burn the partaffected, ag well as 
the buttocks of the sufferer, probably on the principle of counter 
irritation. Europeans have various ways of treating the attack. 
Some scarify the sores, and administer turpentine internally, or 
apply it to the wound; others recommend immersion in. cold 
water, as in hydrophobia; not a few give oil, for the purpose of 
causing a vomit. All these experiments were tried on poor 
Don, the unfortunate quadruped above-mentioned. 

The winter month (July) having commenced, I found the sun 
pleasantly warm, and jogged leisurely along, looking about for 
such novelties.as the forest might chance to throw up. With 
the exception of a few black cockatoos, however, who politely 
shewed me the inside of their crimson-lined tails, and oceasional 
groups of browsing cattle, no animate objects were visible; and 
the silence was unbroken, save by the tramp, of my horse's 
hoofs, or the tinkle of the “bell bird’s” note. JI travelled with 
tolerable exactness till within a few miles of my destination, 
when the road, running into a creek, disappeared, and there 
being neither wheel nor horse-tracks to guide me, I was for a 
moment brought to a stand-still. In my pocket was a compass, 
and to this I referred, keeping in a north-westerly direction, 
the bearing (as indicated on the map) of my destination from 
Port Macquarie. Unlike the Irishman, however, I had failed 
to maintain my course in defiance of all obstacles, and might — 
have gone very wide of my reckoning, but for the cracking of a 

Ww 


stock-whip, whose welcome sound, echoing through the forest, 


| gr notice of the proximity of a station. I made for it, until 


again found the track, which brought me im a short.time to 
my journey’s end. 

During this day's ride of forty miles, I encountered only two 
individuals, both of them Europeans; and, after emerging from 
‘‘ Rolland’s Plains,” saw no habitation except a solitary timber 
hut, deserted, and ‘‘nodding to its fall,” till I reached my 
friend’s abode. : 
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Soices from the Past—No. XIII. 





ODE TO AN OLIAN, HARP.*—By Mason. 
(Sent ro Miss SHePHEARD.) 


Yes, magic lyre! now all complete 
Thy slender frame responsive rings ; ' 
__. While kindred notes, with undulation sweet, 
eee Accordant wake from all thy vocal strings. 


uit] inGeo then to: her, whose soft request 
Bade my blest hands thy form prepare: 
coh go,.and)sweetly soothe her tender breast, 
«oc: ge With many a;warble wild,.and artless air. 


"Foe Aad full oft, while, o’er the mead, 

i JUNE extends her fragrant reign, 
ge umb’ring fair shall place thee near her head, 
9 court the gales that cool the sultry plain. 


“Then shall the sylphs, and sylphides bright, 
| "Wild Genii all, to whose high care 
Hee virgin’ charms are giv’n, in circling flight, 
Suu00s Skin ears round thee in the fields of air. 


qe) Some, fluit’ring through thy trembling strings, 
‘ hall, catch, the rich melodious spoil, 
pods ‘yoAnd, lightly. brush. thee with their purpled. wings, 
epee er» }-Lv ald, the.zephyrs in their tuneful toil; 


While others check ‘each ruder gale, 
“Expel rough Boreas from the sky, 
bru _ ‘Nor let a breeze its heaving breath exhale, 
oid pi Save such as softly pant, and, panting, die.’ 


VIfOG 
| “hen, as) thy swelling accents rise,, 
digo . Bair faney, waking at the sound, 
«Shall paint bright visions on her raptur’ ‘d pa: 
owolip. oAmeowagt her spirits to enchanted Geomndgs 


ratabos ‘S49 TS 
en myrtle groves, elysian ¢ ‘greens, fa 
cm in ir fs . Fes ri out 2 ‘shall rove, 
v te y 
nd meet, and lead her through the glittering scenes, 
And all be ye music, ecstasy and love. 


‘Grit invented by ' , about. the year 1649. meee 
ie haat lib. ix. A i favin 
anos a ~~ yeate it was oo es discovered by Mr. 


BiOiIh. si » 2 SWea we 4 
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PEEPS INTO SHAKSPERE.—No. IIL. 
By Jacques. 


PASSION. 


C.ieopaTxa is the very antithesis of Hermione, and it is im- 
possible. to conceive two characters more totally dissimilar. 
Whilst Hermione is calm, patient, enduring, uncomplaining, 
Cleopatra is excited, impetuous, and clamorous ;\ she never suf- 
fers without letting all around know her grievance; she isa 
strange compound of pride, female vanity, love,:jealousy ; in- 
deed, there is scarce a passion that sways the human heart, which 
has not its seat in her bosom; and these passions are ever in 
action, or, if dormant for an interval, we easily perceive that the 
repose is but \superficial—that, beneath, they are stillin motion, 
She reminds us of a sky agitated by boisterous winds—some- 
times there comes a lull, a streak of sunshine .athwart the 
sweeping masses of cloud; but, though the howling of the gale 
hath ceased, and stillness for the moment reigns around, onward, 
still onward, fly the clouds, on with unbated speed,,as though 
unable to arrest themselves ia their reckless flight. 

Cleopatra is one of the few female characters whom Shakspere 
has enc'owed with the, more active qualities ; gnd this was neces- 
sary to an accordance with history, from which he never deviates 
without good warrant; yet, whilst there is so much that is mas- 
culine in her temperament, such a preponderance of the turbu- 
lent and active in her disposition, she is withal essentially 
feminine. ‘Though she storms “ excellent well,” and struts and 
fumes to admiration, there will still steal through, even “in the 


-very torrent, tempest, and whirlwind of her passion,” some petty 


weakness, some lurking trait that quite betrays the woman. 
Although her. passions are violent, they are seldom so domi- 

nant as to blind her entirely to her own interests... She main- 

tains, throughout, the most consummate. art; and does not allow 


; | herself to: be: wholly overcome by them, but retains sufficient 


control to guide them to the accomplishment of their end. 
The first words she utters give us a good insight into her 
character, and reveal some of its leading traits:— _ 
| Cxrxro.—If it be love indeed, tell me how much ?, 
Ant.—There ’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned. 
Cix0.—TI Ul set a bourn how far to be beloved. 


Here is a glimpse of het love of power, which is amongst the 
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most prominent of her emotions, and of the impetuosity of her 
temper, that would not be curbed even by a seeming impossi- 
bility. This is further displayed when the ambassadors from 
Rome are announced, and she, fearing the weakening of. her 
rule, and;the departure of Antony, works upon her facile lover 
by; the keenest irony and the most Seanad raillery, until 
he refuses; to listen to their mission, 

Enobarbus. seems to have understood her well, and sarcasti- 
cally describes her to Antony, when he pronounces his intention 
of departing :— 

‘9° 49> “Qleopatra, catching but the least noise of this, dies instantly. 
I have! seen her/die twenty times upon far poorer moment. I do think there 
aaa in death, which commits some loving act upon her; she hath such 

in ' 

‘Awe.—She ia cunning eve man's thought. 

Eno.—Alack, sir, no ; a pees are made of aan the finest part 
of pure love. We cannot call her, winds and waters, sighs and tears; they 
are greater storms and tempests than almanacks can report. This cannot be 
cunning in her ; if it be, she makes a shower of rain as well as Jove. 


* Above is a definition of her character, next comes an ex- 
ample: she has heard of Antony’s meditated flight, and she bids 
one of her attendants go to him :— 


See where he is, who's with him, what he does: 
Ce not send you). If you find him sad, 
y I am -dancing ; if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick. Quick, and return. — 
And when Antony enters :— 
Samar am sick and pulee, ‘ : 
Ant.—I am sorry to give breathing to m — 
Criz0.—Help ot addy dear Charmian ; shall fall ; 
iw eoy-cee :o» Eteannot be thus long ; the sides of nature 
agen osieno ol) Will not sustain it, - 
46 so yea Ast-Now, my dearest queen— 
. «--..@EB0.—I pray you, stand further from me. 
Then follows a “scene of excellent dissembling,” in which, by 


7 


oaches, and affected doubts, she. assails him on every side, till 
she. arouses the lion within him, and he exclaims, 
~ Youth heat my blood: no more, : 
She sees that he is fixed in his intention of departure, and 








that'she lias gone as far as is prudent in her perverseness ; so, 
by a grace she at once’ ealms his ire, and'secures her 
power :— (PaBis | SPST TSP HH LT | is 
> Bat, sit, forgive me; 
Since my becom age kill me when they do not 
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E self by flight. Yet, in the midst of all this fury and passion, 
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How characteristic is her exclamation :— 


Give me to drink mandragora, 


That I might sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is away ! 


Shakspere has represented the love of Antony ‘and ‘Cleopatra 
as true and ardent, and in this we think he has faithfully ad- 
hered to the records of antiquity; but he has not painted her 
constant and unvarying in her attachment, for‘such would be 
quite inconsistent with nature—a being, in whose breast so many 
conflicting passions meet, could not be so; besides, she ‘léves 
pleasure, and she loves herself much too well to.surrender her- 
self entirely to another, for ¢rwe love cannot consist with selfishs 
ness, 

Her impatience and violence are further exemplified when 
Alexas returns from Antony; she asks him, 


Mett’st thou my posts ? 
A.ex.—Ay, madam, twenty several messengers. 
Why ‘do you send so thick ? 
Crir0.—Who ’s born that day, 
When I forget to send to Antony, 
Shall die a beggar.—Ink and paper, Charmian. 
Welcome, my good Alexas.—Did I, Charmian, 
Ever love Cesar so? 
Cuar.—O, that brave Cesar! 
Cire0.—Be choked with such another emphasis ! 
Say, the brave Antony. 
Cuar.—The valiant Cesar ! 
C.ir0.—By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 
If thou with Cesar paragon again 
My man of men. 


But this is far surpassed when the messenger arrives with 
intelligence of Antony’s marriage to Octavia. Cleopatra sees, 
by the manner and face of the servant, that he is the bearer of 
unpleasant tidings, and, in fine harmony with her character, at 
once anticipates the worst; ‘‘ Antony’s dead?” She will scarce 
hear the message, her excitement is so great; she interupts him 
each moment with some invective. ut, when at length in- 
formed of the marriage, her rage rises to a climax :— 


Criz0— The most infectious. pestilence upon thee ! 
[ Strikes him down 


Ciz0.— What say you? eres him again.} Hence, 
Horrible villain! or I ’ll spurn thine eyes 
Like balls before me: I "Il unhair thy co 
: [She trails him up and down. 
Thou shalt be whipped with wire, and stewed in brine, 
’ Smarting in lingering pickle ! | 


She even draws her dagger to despatch him; but he saves him- 
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ber feminine jcalousy.streams, hast, and she’ sends, to, question 
him, of Octavia :— 


Go to the fellow, quel aint bid him: 
Report the features of Octavia,—her years, 
Her inclinations ;, let him, not leave out _ 
"The colour of her hair :— 

Bring me word how tall she is. 


And when. the messenger is brought before her again, it 1s 
amusing to note the manner in ‘which’ she is blinded, by her 
spite and vanity, to believe the satirical account, which, ‘tutored 
by bis late. experience, he gives of her rival; and the ‘compla- 


cency ‘with: which she ‘ pays the flattering unction to her 
soul,” 


Cix0,—Is she tall as me? 
Miss — She is not, madam 
CiL¥e—Did'st thou hear her speak ?—is she shrill-tongued, or low ? 
Mzss.—Madam, I heard her speak : she is low-voiced. 
Ciz0.—That’s not so good :—he cannot like her long. 
Cuar.—Like her? -Oh! Isis, ‘tis impossible ! 
Cxe0.—I think so, Charmian. Dull of tongue, and dwarfish ! 
. What majesty is in her gait? Remember, 
If e’er thou look'dst on majesty. 
Mgs:.— She creeps: 
. Her motion and her station are as one ;° 
She shews a body, rather than a life,— 
A statue rather than a breather. 
__,CLEO.— Is this certain ? 
Mres.—Or I have no observance. . 
‘CLEO.— He 's very knowing, 
I do perceive 't.-There ‘s nothing in her yet :— 
The fellow has good judgment. 


And then the self-conceit with which she adds— 
, The man has seen some majesty, and should know. 
Her love; of power is n displayed. by her using her 
influence with ating to. en by Siok, inated of land. con- 
to’ the’ counsel of his generals; and, when Enobarbus 
reitionstrates with her on’ the occasion, she haughtily replies— 
- Sink Rome; and their tongues rot 


a ‘That speak against us! Lan: vill aaa 


And, as the y ayapes of my kingdom, will 
Poe cry rhs or a man. 
dis aga erat! of “his encounters on’ séa’and 
; the eyes of Antony. to his folly it aHowing 
by. porate and, believing that ‘she has 
“him, te: Biteas is) hi with: saeathe” he ‘retires for 
her méniitent; from whence, with hed tisual art, she 
ng hint that she ‘is dead ++ OPT, 


i n T have e slnin' myself! 
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Antony, through grief at her supposed loss, and the disgraces 
he has sustained, falls on his sword; but, not being killed imme- 
diately, is drawn up to the monument, and expires in her 
arms. 

Her grief on his death is intense, but most characteristic. 
It is not the subduing sorrow which a woman’s heart might be 
supposed to feel under such an affliction, but rather reveals 
itself by angry lamentations; she does not submit, but quarrels 
with her fate :— yt 

It were for me 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods ; 


To tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stolen our jewel. 


On being surprised and seized by Proculeius, she draws her 
poignard to stab herself; but being prevented, the tumultuous 
passions that swell her bosom burst forth in the ery— 


Where art thou, death ? 

Come hither, come! come, come, and take a queen, 
Worth many babes and beggars! 

Pro.— Oh, temperance, lady ! 

Cre0.—Sir, I will eat no meat: I'll not drink, sir : * 
If idle talk will once be necessary, 
I’ll not sleep neither: this mortal house I'll ruin, 
Do Cesar what he can, 


But why ? it is not all for sorrow at the loss of Antony, nor 
fear of Czesar,—for she sought by artful submission to. pro- 
pitiate his favour,—but because she “733 
Will not wait pinioned at his master’s court, 
Nor once be chastised with the sober eye 
Of dull Octavia. | 


To this effect, likewise, she had spoken to Antony, ‘prévious 
to his death :— " 
| If knife, dru serpin have Ee 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe : ' 
Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion, shall acquire-no honour 
os ~ Demurring upon mée.- —~ 


- It is the, fear of this, and of. being led in, triumph before 
“the shouting .varletry of consuring Rome,” which ,urges her 
to,destroy herself, 


_.Xet,.whilsp she speaks of dying . “(after the .high,.Roman 
fashion,” her heart belies her lips., She,,cannot summon. suffi- 
cient resolution.to do the,deed,. but. argues herself into it, by 
resenting to her mind. all the. worst features of her position— 
conjuring up the fancies ‘which would most revolt her 


imagination, and by the most exalted..terms exciting her 


~~ 
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courage Then, as we are informed, she had “ pursued infinite 
conclusions’ of ‘easy ways to die;” and, although’she says that 
‘she *‘ has‘ nothing of woman in her,” everything leads to a dif- 
ferent conclusion. 

Before using the poison, she orders her robes and crown to 
be brought, and arrays herself therein—preserving, to the last, 
her vanity.. Most beautiful is the seene of her death! She 
seems to have acquired dignity at its approach! The few 
‘words, with” which she silences the cries of her women on 
applying the Asp, irresistibly excite our admiration. 

arn | : Peace, peace! | 
Dost thou hot see my baby at my breast, 
That sucks the nursé to sleep? : 

‘Throughout thé play, many of Cleopatra’s actions, such as 
striking her menials, would, in any other woman, appear 
ridiculous—nay, would fill us with disgust; how great, then, 


the power of the poet, who can so pourtray her, without gloss- 
ing these faults over, that we can turn from the perusal of 
them with no severer censure, than, 
| Fie! wrangling queen! 
Whom ‘evérything becomes—to chide, to laugh, 
To weep; whom every passion fully strives 
‘' To make itself, in thee, fair and admired. 





a 





THE DUKE AND OLIVIA. 


a isi BY SAMUEL GOWER, 


‘© “How'is it that persons of both sexes, possessed of every gift of 
' fature and fortiine, continue aivimat i ?' There is no problem 
‘the solution of which requires so much knowledge ‘of htinan 
“natiire. ‘Shakspere understood « tliis, as° he understood ll 
‘haan ature. Study the Duke’s suit to Olivia; “and her re- 
jection “of it. Next, after the text-book of nature, you may 
“eonfidently "take that of Shakspere. Olivia’ allows the Duke, 
“pol int by point, as‘ to'mind, person, station, and estate, an-aggre- 
impossible coe eat ie oné added ite? “Yet “allthese:are to 

sré’inatters Of ‘praise. «Likes and dislikes aré anatcount- 
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his suit.“ But his error is’ thts 
, the daily worker of gréat mar- 
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vels, comes no less the preparation of the heart than the con- 
summation of its wishes. The Duke. was only passing, like 
Romeo pending his first attachment, through a process of initia- 
tion into the mysteries of love. His addresses. to Olivia 
Jaboured under the main fault of being destitute of-true ‘pas- 
sion. Such are the subtleties of the Goeaen heart, that her 
sudden acceptance of his suit would have startled and, shocked 
him, and it would have been to his irreparable! misfortune 
through life, had she even, after some delay, yielded herself 
with a half heart to his importunities. He wasin the high and 
full enjoyment of the glorious uncertainties of a sentimental 
dalliance with an unfelt passion. Hitherto he only saw women 
‘as trees walking.” His heart half awakened from a delicious 
sleep, thronged with pleasant dreams, was sitting up in bed 
rubbing its eyes, when, the scales falling off from them, it saw 
and eternally attached itself to Viola. But to say, in unquali- 
fied terms, that his addresses to Olivia displayed less of affection 
for her than of simple self-love, would be coarse, inhuman, un- 
discriminating. It would be more truly said that he was too 
much engaged in admiring the quality of the love that was 
within him, in delighting himself with the feelings with which 
it inspired, the imagery with which it supplied, him. His half- 
awakened heart delivering itself up to the sweet influences of 
music and of nature, he was in no disparaging sense of the 
term, a voluptuary, but a voluptuary of a high order. Ina 
mind of much polish, the intermediate-steps between the love 
of sentiment and the love of passion must. be many. Although 
he is, as Olivia says, “both learned and valiant,” no weighty 
considerations of war or politics trouble the serenity of his 
luxurious leisure. What else is left to him but to fall, or to 
fancy himself in love? He has to pass through the region of 
illusions to the elysium of true heart-happiness, which, great 
thanks to Shakspere for describing the pleasant steps of, his 
progress, he attains. During the condition of his mind, at, the 
opening of the drama, had any prophet foretold him his fate, would 
he have believed it? Ofcourse not. How much does it make 
_ for, our happiness that we are blind to all fore-knowledge of the 
| future, ea smoothly, with scarcely a ripple, does the. tide 
,of. destiny, in, this, play flow on! As to the limbs, so ,to,the 
Aare: @, dislocation sometimes proves worse than a fracture ; 
_but,,.in, the course of this drama, there is no violence,done or 
saffered ; all terminates .as if it could not have terminated better 
jor; otherwise. But the Duke, although his suit is rejected, is 
__ .gompanioned ieee the same, region of. illusions by, Olivia. 
_ His, half-awakened heart has half awakened hers. . Nor are the 
 xefinements, of feeling which he pourtrays, fantastical, , or, .if 
| fantastical;,untrue to nature. But what;would. have, been the 
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Sermninediee. to,the Duke's addresses to Olivia hut for Viola and 
Sebastian 2. Perhaps,..a .marriage, not, unhappy nor. perceived 
ee unhappy-] but'less happy than-marriage should be, ,, Apart 
m circumstance, and the influence: of faney and_ passion, the 
disposition. of Olivia would; seem too self-dependent, even too 
masculine, to. suit, that.of her princely admirer... He seems;to 
have: required a.creature.like. Viola‘for..a wife, who would, not 
pyr the iron chains of, imperious tyranny, but by the ‘sel f- 
d bondage: of the silken thread of love, at once. lead him, 
~ yet, be Bepevesee on him. In. Viola’s brother; Olivia too 
VELY.. aaeeatiy uds what »she wanted for her. happiness—a will 
stronger than. her.own, to which her.own will, companioned: by 
bers own heart, could be pleasurably subinissive. 
does. notrcontemn. the Duke’s suit : she only under- 
sn bi heart ‘better than he understands, it himself... Both 
gh-charactered as they are high-stationed., But, on the 
5 supposing Viola and her brother not. to have existed, 
there night have been various other terminations to.the. fates 
the respectiveparties besides marriage. Olivia was so in- 
! different ,to_ the Duke, that she, sooner or later, would, have 
i married | some other suitor: So, probably, would it have been 
withthe Duke. ),But,.this.might have been the. case. with 
neither..,;’ The. ‘Dake: might have turned visionary, gazing back 
for, ever.upon the. past.through the Claude-Lorraine glass of his 
own .brilliant:imagination. There might have been a life-time 
of sonnets to.Olivia, written. or unwritten, like those of Petrarch 
. Laura, lofty, sometimes even sublime, but more imaginative 
_ impassioned, not; ill, resembling hot-house plants . spon- 
| taneously springing upround the crater of a half extinct volcano. 
How. much more pleasantly Shakspere has settled it all!. There 
Ranting unnatural in Shakspere ;, there is nothing unlikely in 
his t the incidents, and. these he generally faa i 













\d.them in current histories.and.story-books. | . 
les Lamb !.. you..loyed: .Shakspere,..and all. your 
| Sieh heed. you, and. loye your. memory ; but you should 

have.reconverted his plays.into stories! If the) sold. well, 

d..the'sale,of them contributed to make yan i Jiping yeas 
pass: m erhappilyy dPregeR® ah Pee at, for noo oth init 
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key. We ae apply to Shakspere for a key to any passion or 
character, with as much confidence’as we apply to a locksmith 
when the key to a cabinet is missing. What is there in every 
every-day love affair? Much on which volumes might’ be 
written truly, and volumes untruly. The truth admits not of 
being summed up in one word or in one sentence. Both full- 
length portrait and landscape are wanting, for, withdut’ both, 
our knowledge of person, character, and situation, ‘Will be’ in- 
distinct and incorrect. In Shakspere’s Twelfth Night; wé have 
both and all: we have only to read it attentively and we’ kndw 
all: we know so much, that we feel persuaded that theré is 
nothing else to know. The picture is not pleasing only; but 
complete: yet how easy would it be to reduce the hey to 
common place by misapplying a few coarse phrases! Afairs’so 
complicated as those of the heart, do not, however, admit’ of 
being correctly solved so summarily. Olivia might be said ‘to 
be a foolish young lady, who refuses a good match, and bestows 
her hand upon the first strolling adventurer that comes in her way. 
Much of the same kind might be said of the Duke and of Viola, 
but what trash it would all be! That which exalts ‘us not 
abases us. ‘To endeavour to view life as Shakspere views it, is 
to aim at an excellence above ourselves. When we think we 
Ee. any incorrectness, or any mental or moral obliquity in 

im, we must consider whether the fault be not in ourselves, 
The play is invaluable as containing a description of that of which 
every age supplies examples (however the disappointed, and 
the incapable of love may deny this) viz., of natural passion, of 
that which is, in and of itself, beautiful; and never more so 
than when uninfluenced by the admixture of any baser in- 
fluence, and unblended with other impulses and anxieties which, 
however rational and natural, are not the impulses and 
anxieties of passion, but such as alloy and cannot but debase it. 
Pictures of nature, correctly drawn, do not please the fancy 


: ‘only, but.benefit the heart, especially when the living portrait- 
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ures they display are pleasing themselves, and are pleasantly 


' sittiated.. We learn from ‘them to take kindly views of our 
; es to place constructions, which, in being charitable, ‘jis 


So-just, upon ‘the conduct of others. It is the false only in 


is contemptible, and the sarcastic and censorious are 
ys 80 far false as to be in a very considerable degree untrue 
) “and-alien from, the sweetness of nature. Her fine and fair 
—ought''to be held sacred from the licence of 
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YOUTH AND AGE.—Awn Essax. 


By Ricuarp Benincrierp. 


“ 


9 A gusu of spring gladdens our, hearts, when they are attuned 
ole pleasure, and the world is beautiful with hope and poetry. 
¢ Nature is, ar egret to our eyes with rare, jewels, and music and 
ance thrilla,chord deeper than sense, which vibrates to the 
-~ Yes, there is a. region in our being between the spiritual 
and the intellectual, where our youth loves to wanderand dream 
oof cheaven.; It seems, sometimes, as if that eternal paradise 
opened jits.golden gate, and allowed the mind to gaze for a 
moment, on its glories, in order that we may the more ardently 
seek to become purified, and to enjoy its felicity. In poetry 
and philosophy, the nature of man, like the gold which is sub- 
goitted toa refining process, loses its dross, and is prepared for 
the development of that interior principle which is the mirror 
wherein, we. behold the spirit who imparted the mysterious 
breath of life. Youth is an eager race, and is soon over. But 
age is.of short, duration also; and how unlike it.is to what it 
has.,left, behind. The exquisite poem of ‘‘ The Triumph of 
7 Life”. embodies a. great truth in the lines which are sub- 


oy hy Old age and youth, manhood and infancy, 
in one mighty torrent did appear, 


Sri OK; Some flying from the thing they feared, and some 
8°21 - Beeking the object of another’s fear.” 
cn * 1“ ° ? s 


ake mp ‘Sapa others, mournfully, within the gloom 


Of their own shadow walked, and called it death.” 















phe enjoyments of youth are passionate and intense. Every- 
hing fe pe everything is thrilling. The nerves are continu- 
ae the blood rapid, the hopes too sanguine to be 
s raged age is forthe most part cold, gloomy, and ascetic, 
ndeed but care ony for shaliinelven: and 1 have no faith 

ty , and no fine and generous impulses to. girks ‘and 
part. _ All this is, doubtless, as re shouldbe, _ Youth 
oe speculation ; age is bigoted, ant Hp osed 
are the representatives, coppers ry, of 

el ratism m. The wisdom of not the 
or of the ° wo orld ; “but it o opposes the ' wil and Fete 
which youth 1 would intye luce, just as. repuls ision” anta- 
n.. We own, for our own part, . ‘not being 
> of ye rs,” that v we love youth. “But we 
any years our Senior, W who retains the 
sm the aan and the ‘sentiment 
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of early life. It is delightful to hear him talk, for he combines 
the experience of middle age with a generosity and largeness 
of heart, for the most’ part, peculiar to the ‘young. is 
not a poet, is not a pyschologist , and yet he is both by nature. 
“* The world,” however, ‘‘ knows little of its noblest men ;” and 
he is one of them. Possibly no one ever yet found *his ideal 
friend or his ideal mistress. Something is evér wanted—we 
know not what—and we are compelled, at length; to give up 
our hearts to truth, and our sympathies to man inthe aggregate. 
‘As age advances, the ideal recedes. The pulse is languid atid 
the blood is cold—the glory of external nature is ‘a 'shadoW'to 
the dim eyes, and pomp and pride and genius—all but the-hope 
of heaven—are things of the past, buried in the charnéel of 
memory. ‘ Hope is ‘the nurse of life, and its’ cradle ‘isthe 
grave.” 2 

“‘ Something too much of this.” We all know, that iif ‘We 
live long enough, we must become weak and decrepid, and yét, 
despite such knowledge, we can hardly credit it. To know and 
to believe are very diverse. “The love of beauty is the essente 
of poetry, and it is also the stimulus to all action: when we 
cease to cherish that love, we are no longer young—age* has 
dominion over us. Then comes the thick night of the mind, 
starless and lampless: we grope our way through darkness; 
and imagination no longer feeding reason, intellect itself decays. 
The senses are the source of nothing but misery, every wish is 
deadened, and it is time for the curtain to fall on the drama. 

It is a mysterious universe. God loves mystery; yet He 
himself is all radiance. He wrappeth himself in light as a gar- 
ment, and, dazzled by that splendour, we turn our eyes from 
the infinite love, and think only of the stupendous wisdom. It 
is singular that those painters who have ventured to represent 
the Deity, uniformly made him an old man, Age is the type 
of wisdom, and youth of love ; and love is the child of wisdom. 
But the idea of the Eternal growing old is very strange! We 

-  —eould not grow old if love survived in its freshness. Itis a 
| ‘flower dropped from Eden, and must return to bloom there, 
| _ ,.where spring is.no vision, and beauty is no poet's fantasy. 

»... The religious feeling in its. purity and fervour is found more 
. frequently in youth than age. It seems to us a mistake to sup- 
iteq ; ao As y it is , ' [ e 

. an that we grow more pious as the strength of the mind 
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écays ;_and this is a fact very much opposed to the materialist, 
_ “who does not, think religion natural to a strong mind, if we be 
gy SEyiud Tt itis } > . *. . *,- ill hardl 
- “Zn vigorous health. Youth is so enthysiastic, that it will y 
‘believe age to be devout; but that is the real-distinction. To 
ye. devout, however, is a process of ratiocination more than of 
_ _feeling, and if it be more durable, is less caleylated ‘to promote 
' the cause that it advocates. Nevertheless, age ‘is of utility to 
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thé world, youth being'a race-horse;\age’a beast of burthen.: ‘The 
young rush to the goal, heedless: of <all obstacles) Age, so»far 
from -béing’ rash; is over-cautious, and’ ‘its:apathy is: sometimes 
admired for discretion, and its prejudice for firm-seated prin- 
tiplé. "The old,'weary as they: are:of life, cling to it most:com- 
mdnly; with surprising tenacity; ‘and herein we recognise:a 
enéficent arrangement of Providence; for, otherwise, existence 
Would he an ‘ititolerable burthen. ) 
O66 as’ pity: those poor, feeble creatures, who, dull as: they 
ave; Share’ our°conimon nature. The mind:has lost. its vigour, 
did‘thé limbs'their strength ; but God's life is in their souls. 
10 At\one Period; when we thought perhaps more of the pro- 
blemeof ovr destiny than we do now, it was a difficulty with us 
fh fegard' to the ‘immateriality of the spirit, that, in old age, not 
Sfily: thé ‘mind ‘gives way, but very frequently there is such a 
istration ofall the faculties that the individuality of the being 
sténis’ lost!’ “Memory is gone with hope, and affection dead 
with*thought.: “So the tree decays, so the flower perishes ; but 
tiit'which’¢reates the growth and causes the decay is the same. 
Life flows inté the ‘world of’nature from that which is above it. 
4A “man’s!“Feason ‘may be taken away, and suddenly: re- 
stored agaiti} and, therefore, there is: nothing to prevent the 
renovation of the individual hereafter, with the full and perfect 
consciousness that he may have lost. It were vain wisdom at 
the best, and it is fraught with evil to society to teach a cold 
negation, when truthis' the food for: which the soul craves. 
What do. we care to know about what is not true. The Infidel 
friékds' & wietched ‘blunder, when he knocks down the temple, 
but never thes to build up another. 
1X Out? life is'aisolemn »theme, but there is sweetness and deep 
‘jy aneditating’on it, too. There have been countless mil- 
ins‘of graves, and; alas! how» many dug for bliss, in human 
tarts!!! ‘To quote the words of a poet who has proved. himself 
hy of his divine vocation—the poet of love and the heart of 
mi-Westland Marston. ) a’ warevhestsdics! 
OB soe 2S o's 6 wigan tape eblgolen, 2°19 9619 10° 
fins ©" OO°° Knd-bide'ur trace‘across the Deep of Death, © 5° 
c0%. .§ 86 00-Her rainbow's eee arearteen ae of on 
TUG {RE OOe Bet osoxchoos A mises 
th, Endures in Heavens: ccryot ocis 
x8: beyoig fire 6 te eh ‘ocoRsvbs 2 tasdossmr edd 
od Jecigiwell “for us to:consider» that: we: cannot long enjoy! the 
s wh now. p J vAtiis\well forousoto reflect; what- 
ents! of the world: and of ‘ambition; that the day 
ywhen reckoning» up -all ashiiver tera! fesegat me 
uponskindly thoughts, liberal friendship, self- 
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a‘world-of truths, and we only see the appearance of such.here, 
Wenever find the absolute, and yet we always seek it... But. we 
have: not lived in vain, if we have diffused happiness and pro+ 
moted-good will, r 

The: worshippers of mere intellect, who, sneer at /what.is 
sacred, and inveigh against what is divine ;.the shallow, prey 
tenders to philosophy, who cannot fathom, the ,meaning,, of 
wisdom, and therefore dispute about words and; not, ideas; , the 
heartless worldling and the mindless courtier, make eustom and 
nature their only god. But he, who humbly seeks.in,,the leye 
of truth, for the truth of love, soars above things like these, 
Happy that age, which in youth has built up. a, habitation of 
ennobling deeds and feelings for the mind to dwell in., Sorrow 


_ and mystery clear away like mists before the sun, when. life is 


dedicated to the amelioration of the sufferings of humanity,.and 
the exaltation of the idea of good. It is not because, the. bleod 
is slow, that the heart must be cold; it is not because we have out, 
lived pleasure, that we should not seek to impart it to, others... 

Faint not, brother, because there is a desert. before. thee, 
and an unknown land beyond; that ‘‘life is thorny and, youth 
is vain ;” for the existence of the shadow proves that of the sub- 
stance; and not a pang but prepares for highest joy. 


Whispering Gallery. 


A WuispPer To ouR RULERS IN THE MATTER, OF IRELAND 
AND Iris NeEcEssITIEs.—England is advancing the money)te 
pay for our food now. Will England, can England do‘so next 

ear, and the next, and the next? England is a merchant-- 
Tooled, a farmer. The farmer’s crop fails; his brother, the 
merchant, generously, but not foolishly, advances. to him, the 
means.of a present supply for his family, and prudently adds..a 
farther advance, not out of the merchant’s trading’ stock, but 
upon the merchant’s_ secure credit, to enable the farmer—to do 
what? To buy.astore for next year? No, that. would be ruin 
to the lendér. ». To: make a good road to the farm-house? No, 
again. A good road is a good thing, but not the thing to feed 
the farmer’s House ina time of distress, or’ to°enable him to pay 
the merchant’s advance. The farmer must not be employed in 
makingia road, when his produce 1s deficient ; nor must he} be 
supported’ by going to market, when he is,obliged .to,feed, his 
family ; or else. both :farmer and merchant-go down) together— 


} 
UT 


the farmer is starved, the merchant unpaid. «Less of food: was 


thes first-step in the distress~of the farmer. »| Increase of food 
must beithe cures « Whence is: he -to get it 7+; Surely out, oF 
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THE SOIL OF HIS FARM. And his merchant brother having, in 
true kindness, made a first advance to feed him, makes, in true 
wisdom, a second advance, to enable him to feed himself, and to 
repay the first/''9°. \.- English brethren ! you have helped us 
with food Let us now be helped to produce food, by our labour, 
out of our soil, and IN OUR PROSPERITY YOU SHALL PROSPER.— 
From a Pamphlet, by John Hamilton, Esq. (Deputy-Lieutenant 
of Donegal), entitled, “ An Irish Cry to English Ears.” 





A Wuisper in Lorp Morpetn’s Ear.—A traveller says, in 
the Hants Independent, that ‘‘ at Andover, where there are 
many squald-looking houses covered with straw, although it is 
an,ascertained fact that fevers prevail in these malarious 

vo PEe i} . ° 
receptacles, there is no encouragement to build better houses 
for the labourer, for, if slate were substituted for thatch, and 
the houses were made tidy and comfortable, they would be 
assessed to the rates,” 





SUGAR,“ INSTEAD OF BARLEY AND Ma tt, For DisTILLATION 
AND Brewine.—Government having decided against. any 
legislative interference regarding distillation from grain or 
sugar, leaving the question to its only true test—viz., that of 
relative profit—a correspondent directs attention to the import- 
ance of promulgating as widely as possible, the facts which have 
been ascertained upon this point. He says, ‘ Not only is the 
spirit obtained from sugar superior to that from grain, but, at 
the relative prices of barley.and sugar, the latter yields a much 
cheaper article, it having been clearly ascertained that, at the 
present quotation for distilling barley—say 56s. per quarter— 
the cost of spirits.is 2s. 93d. per gallon, while, from sugar for 
distillation, costing 28s. per cwt., the cost is 2s. 5d. per gallon; 
thus the distillation from sugar yields a preferable spirit at more 
than 13 per cent. cheaper to the manufacturer.” He adds, 
“ The advantage of the use of sugar for brewing purposes is 
yet more striking, the relative products of a quarter of.malt, at 
ats present quotation of 85s., and of its, equivalent in sugar, at 
89s: perewt., exhibiting a difference in favour of sugar of 22 


per cent. ~Times. 
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The ‘more mi | od s there are in a state of acquiring riches 
without industry or me 


ut Indu rit, the less there will beof. either in 
that state.— CGJ- | , . Pa ; 
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ve can be | t politician, but every knave thinks 
binnself'so—the: keistiade between wisdom ‘and cunning. 
‘The knave prides himself on deceiving others, the wise man on 
not deceiying himself.—James’s Henri de Guise. | 
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*°°Couched on the desk his hands and head reposed, ~ 

































Cabinet of Gems and Curtosities. 


CICERO IN HIS STUDY. 


Fair to the moon, Mount Palatine uproll’d, 

Fronts, quoins, and pediments, and roofs of gold; 

Terrace o’er terrace, flecked in sheen and shidd: 

With fane and fountain, grove and colonnade, 

And balcons hung in air, and towers that Heaven essayed. 
And where the long white portico aspired, : 
Which Catulus had reared, and Clodius fired, 

From the same embers rose, by Rome replaced, 

A marble house, with courts and columns graced, 

With gardens green, where trees embowered the grass, 
And halls and galleries fair, and gates of brass. 

Within, all else from care and labour ceased, 

All, save one chamber, which o’erlooked the east ; 

With ivory net-work ceiled, with cedar floored, 

With niches nine, where manuscripts were stored ; 

There o’er the desk, one lonely taper lit, 

A sage, with style and tablets, bent and writ, 


Tall was his form, of frank and generous mien, 
Well-featured face, large eyes, and look serene ; 
Though in his lip a latent sneer was curbed, 

And in his cheek the throb of thought disturbed. 
His neck seemed long, his tresses touched with age, 
His garments comely, yet as suits a sage. 

But grace each movement and each glance refined, 
All teemed with goodness, all respired with mind, 
A tenement for wisdom, truth, and worth, 

-And formed to counsel, charm, and awe the earth. 
Hé' wrought, with many a pause, and reference back, 
And style oft turned to obliterate its track, 

_ Till dropped, as if its stated course were closed, 


‘! 1's Tess for easé than doubts beyond his arty 
At last he rose, and pushed the desk ap 
And paced the cedar floor, and thus addressed his heart. 


From ‘* Cicero,” adrama, by the Author of  Moile’s State Trials.” 
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wh Zoox:tpon:man as a different; creature: I believe him, to: be 
possessed:of-an immortal: part; and I-look upon: his imagination 
as: One: of the :finest qualities of that immortal part... It seems 
to:me that his imagination, in short, is ‘nearer-akin.to a higher 
state of being, than even his reason itself; and that it speaks 
mor’ plainly: and distinctly, the fact of his immortality. : His 
reason asa full and: proper sphere of action, in this very world 
im whichowe live ; if'there were to be no cther state of being, his 
reason-wotld:have fulfilled its destiny here, without pointing to, 
ondredming:of, ahereafter. Not so his imagination, which is 
full-ofiiaspirations: after higher things—which, is continually 
rejecting the) forms that surround it, to create out of the only 
materials within its reach more splendid scenes—more magni- 
ficent habitations, and to point to them as boons of futurity. 
I:have-always-thought, and felt, and believed, that though much 
gratitude may; be due to those who tend to cultivate our reason, 
to improve our:arts, and to provide for our material comfort, 
those:avho address themselves. with noble purposes to our 
imagination-~the painter, the poet, the sculptor, or the musi- 
clany-whomseek. to: purify, to elevate, to direct that great 
quality-of; the: immortal soul—to give, in fact, to fancy, the 
wings \ofsthe seraph, not only deserve higher thanks, but are in 
theimicvery:sélves of a higher nature, dealing with a higher 
power,» treating» with greater intelligences, and are, in short, 
among the princes of the human mind.— from ‘‘ James's. Gent/e- 
man of the Old School.” 





T*SHDME TF. oP | SONNET. 


To the ‘Monks. of. St Bernard—Written in the Stranger’s Book at their 
eae ci Convent. 


Frienps of a workd at large! whose pious care. 
Relieves.the Traveller on his mountain way — 
And oft, amidst the storm’s tempestuous sway 
Rescues from, death the man, whoza fell despair. 5, A 
| — nig h o’erwhelmed— How sweet to you the thought, 
ou restor’d'to’all he holds most dear, - - 


Be a his heart-with grateful fervour. feavgbto 

E ick. descends the warm and genuine tear. 
a | i ane whilst‘ Tilive shall dark oblivion steal). 7 & +A 
E | The fondiremembrance ofthe cheerful fire— - 





And all the codons Ifrom-bome could feel... i 
No, memoryooft;shall. bring ito. view, 
The pone: Monks}. with. you., 
From “ Sonnets,by J. Adamson, KT: Si K. 
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Tue Mintaturk Rose.~In botanical catalogues this curidus 
little rose (Rosa Lawrenceana) is said to have been introduced 
from China in 1810, and botanists have made it a species ; but; 
like the Rose de’ Meaux,. and Pompone, which are: dwarf 
varieties of rosa centifolia, this is undoubtedly nothing but a 
dwarf seminal variety of the common Chinese: rose, Many 
plants that have been long under cultivation have ‘a tendency to 
produce, from seed, these pigmy likenesses of themselves. 
Among these little ‘* Faerie Queens,” Caprice des Dames: is a 
pretty morsel of beauty, with vivid rose-coloured flowers: 
Gloire Lawrenceana is one of the prettiest of the tribe—its 
flowers are of a dark crimson: | Nigra has flowers of the darkest 
crimson, and very pretty. Retour du Printemps is different 
from all the others, its pretty little flowers being surrounded by 
a leafy calyx, and the whole plant tinged with a reddish colour: 
ing matter. These roses are all very impatient of moisture; 
and in all moist soils require a very dry, warm, raised border: 
In cold situations it will be advisable to grow them constantly 
in pots, protecting them in a cold pit or frame until January, 
and then, if required to bloom early, remove them to a warm 
situation in the greenhouse, or force them with the tea-scented 
roses. -A collection of these little rose bushes, covered with 
their bright flowers in March and April, will be found one of 
the most eligible and unique ornaments for the drawing-room, 
—Rivers’s Rose Amateur’s Guide. 





THE MOSS ROSE. 
Translated from the German of Dr. F. A. Krummacher. 


Tue Angel who tends the world’s sweet flowers, 

And decks them by night with the silver dew, 

Laid him, one day—in the warm spring-hours— 

To slumber awhile where a rose-tree grew. 

And when he awoke, in the grateful shade, - 

He looked on the tree with a glance divine, 

And grieving a thing so fair should fade, 
‘o$aidj *O-thou richest of daughters mine ! 

I thank thee°well for thy cool retreat, 

And thé incense‘of thine odorous:air ; 

Ask me for aught of my: treasures sweet, 

' And I will endow thee beyond thy prayer.” 
And the rose-tree answered, breathing balm, 
“Invest me then with another charm.” 

So the Angel gave his: promised dower, 
And with moss he elothed the: queenly flower; . 
And peerless she blooms in-that chaste array, 

% The fairest: of gifts from the.sunny May. 
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SUMMER. 


Br tas Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


_ Tuis is the time of shadow and of flowers, 

When,,roads. gleam white for many. a winding mile— 

When gentle. breezes fan the lazy hours, 
And balmy; rest.o’erpays the time of toil— 
When, purple hues and shifting beams beguile 

e sameness of the heath-grown .moor— 

When the old grandsire sees, with placid smile, 

The sun-burnt children frolic round his door, 

_ And trellis’d roses deck the cottage of the poor. 


The time of pleasant evenings ! when the moon 

Riseth. accompanied by a single star, 
_ And rivals.e’en. the brilliant Summer noon, 

In the clear, radiance which she pours afar, 
No sto winds her hour of peace to mar, 

Or stir the fleecy clouds which melt away 
Beneath. the wheels of her, illumined car ; 

While many.ariver trembles in her ray, 

And silver gleam the sands round many an ocean-bay ! 


Ob, then'4 the heart.lies hush’d! afraid to beat, 

In the. deep absence. of all other sound ; 
And home is,sought with.loth and lingering feet 

As though that reer tract of fairy ground, 

ey \ce-left and lost, » mig ht never more be found! 

ey seems the life that gipsies lead, 

a Whe make their rest where mossy banks abound, 
In nooks where unpluck’d wild-flowers shed their seed, 
A canvass-spreading tent the only roof they need ! 
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~ Man, alas! alone, 
The recreant, spate of the universe, =| 
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ENDYMION SLEEPING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THB ITALIAN OF ALESSANDRO TASSONI. 


Tir’b with the-toil of many weary hours, 
Endymion slept among the grass and flowers, 
While ardent Nature’s summer-breathing glow, 
Fann‘d with the amorous winds the glade‘ below}° © 
And there the duteous Loves about him ‘went 
And loosed his quiver and his bow unbent, 

His close shut eyes and beauteous form in view, 


They thought in him the god of Love they knew. 


Dishevell’d by the breeze, his shining hair, 
In golden flakes, fell o’er his visage fair, 
Anon, the watchful Loves, on either side, 
Part the bright ringlets that his features hide, 
And cull the flowers that freshly bloom’d around,— 
Wild chaplets weaving on the fragrant ground, 
. A garland for his forehead—round his feet, 
And arms, and breast, the gentle fetters meet. 


And to his pouting lips they would compare 

The blushing piony: that flourish’d there— 

The rose and ‘lily to his polish’d face; 

But what was here the rose and lily’s grace ? 

The winds and waters held their peace—no blade 
Of grass wav'd whisperingly along the glade,— 
Air—water —earth—all varied Nature near, 

In silence seem’d to say—LovE sLEEPETH HERE. 


SAMUEL Gower, 


TRANSLATION. 


oF “CARE SELVE BEATE, AND ELEVEN FOLLOWING LINES FROM 
GUARINI'S “ PASTOR FIDO.” 


Yz bless’d belevéd weods, in silent gloom, 
And solitary grace, that round me bloom, 
Dear shelt’ring bowers of true repose and peace, 
_ dow willingly I here my wanderings cease, 
_-~ Were Fate to proffer all Elysium yields, 
And show its gardens and its happy fields, 
And grant a life accordant to my will, 
I yet should love you, and would ehoose you still ; 
ith its bright plains and fam’d heroic glades, . .. 
_ For worlds I would not change your gentler shades! 
SAMUEL Gower. 
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No one pays so dearly for every article. be consumes, as the 
poor man! No’'one has such scant measure dealt out to him— 
no one suffers so sytematically, from. ‘‘ false weights, and deceit- 
ful balances,” as the poor manz.;.From.no. one is: exacted a 
higher rate of interest, than from the poor, man... Let me for- 
tify these assertions by proof, The-poor man buys the common 
necessaries of life in driblets.. Half.an,ounce of ‘tea, a quarter 
of a pound of cheese, .half.a,quarter,.of a pound»of butter : 
such are the petty,.quantities, which scanty, means.compel the 
poor man to purchase....He can. give no,large order. It is 
beyond him. Now niark.the result. He. pays.for his wretched 
tea—sloe-leaves the chief ingredient—fourpence-halfpenny an 
ounce, or at the rate of six shillings a pound. The rich man 
purchases drinkable tea for five. Again. For his scanty 
morsel of cheese—some quarter. of a pound—the poor man 
pays threepence;.and for the like» quantity of: rancid butter, 
fourpence.. The rich man buys. his cheese at nimepence per 
pound, and his salt butter at.a shilling. 

But the poor man isnot. merely amerced. I still limit my 
remarks to rural districts, and rural‘‘general dealers,” in point 
of price: he is fleecedj and that abominably, in point of weight. 
I once. entered, to confirm, or dissipate my suspicions, a shop of 
this description, in a very poorodistrict.::I heard it repeatedly 
described as “‘ a veryimoney-getting concern ;”: and. knew, that 
within ten years, ‘two parties had:retired from it in easy circum- 
stances. It was adark, gloomy den; well and variously stocked ; 
and was scented with:any thing but the fragrance of ‘“‘ Araby 
the blest.” I was-examining thick. garden gloves, which were 
lying in a side window ; when ‘an aged, emaciated creature, 
entered——a widow by her dress—and’ with a lowly curtsey, and 
submissive voice, asked to be served, with *‘ half-an ounce of 
good tea.” The master was himself at -the counter. ‘Oh! 
ah! we know what you want; threepence the half-ounce!” 
and, as he spoke, he seized a large grimy canister. Before, 
however, he weighed the article wanted, he put a square piece 
of thick, coarse, brown paper, in one scale, and a_half-ounce 
weight in the other ; then pouréd the tea ‘upor-the coarse 
heavy paper. That'told’its own tale; and ‘the miserable driblet 
which the widow was tendered for her thréepence, may be 
imagined.— From“ Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-book.” 


Sw et ; 


; eh e P oy i i. AMS, SITT. FS OO a 
: gigi is os. f he be 
As wave doth wave;so day doth day ‘displace ; 
Time's: clock quickly—moments'swiftly glide : 
The t age'stat a a Si td So 
If with eternity compared abide.—Sir W. More. 
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; _.. REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST. 


DEPARTED pleasures of the past, 

Of days too exquisite to last! 

When Earth to mine enraptured eyes, 
Assumed the hues of Paradise ; 

And my heart panted to enshrine 

The idol it pronounced divine, 

My youthful bosom bounding high, 
With Love's delicious ecstasy, 

Would that my harp, with magic strain, 
Could bring those pleasures back again! 


"Tis vain, my lyre! thy chords to sweep, 
To start those pleasures from their sleep ; 
Vain are thy notes to pierce the gloom 
That shrouds the mansion of the tomb, 
Where she, the beautiful, who first 
Life’s opening dream of passion nurst, 
Who, o’er each scene that met my view, 
The halo of enchantment threw, 
Thro’ death’s eternal portal pass’d, 
Untimely bow’d before its blast ! 
*Tis this sad loss, the earliest felt, 
In boyhood taught my heart to melt ; 
Keen with the pangs of grief severe, 
That made me shed love’s bitter tear. 
And now, though, since that fatal day, 

t | Full many a year hath roll’d away ; 

; Still, in each lovely thing I see, 

Her image cometh back to me; 

In more than earthly beauty bright, 

And glowing with celestial light ! 


eek daee 


Now, in yon bright and starry sky, 
Her spirit walks the realms on high; 
 Link’d with my sister's, snatch’d away, 
_ ) Like her, in youth, to climes of day! 
~~ Still, will I not, with vain. regret, 
“~. “Mourn that their earthly suns are set; 
“Nor would I fondly woo them back, 
To cheer me on life’s lonely track ; 
But turn to meet them all again, 
Where. perfect. love and pleasure reign ; 
- Without, the, sight, without the tear, 2.0.1 
That ever haunt man’s being,here....... ~ 
Ion, M.A. 
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: A PORTUGESE CAROL OF. SPRING. 
(Quoted in an. article of the.Quarterly Review on the ancient Portugese Drama.) 


I'Lt away to the garden 
For winter is over ; 
The rose is awake 
To the song of her lover; 
I will.go and discover 
The shy little Nightingale singing abuve. her 


From the houghs, green and golden, 
That slope to the river, 
A pee gathers lemons 
peeve to her lover ; 
will go and discover 
The shy little Nightingale singing above her. 


| Neat the vineyard, where, often, 


‘Thave spied out a rover, 
Sits a damsel who sings 

‘To be heard by her lover ; 

I will go and discover 


The bold little Nightingale singing above her. 





LINES COMPOSED IN A. WOOD ON A WINDY DAY. 


My soul is awakened, my spirit is soarin 
And carried aloft on the wings of the reeze ; 5 


Far above and around me the wild wind is roaring, - 


Arousing to rapture the earth and the seas. 


‘The ¢ long withered grass in the sunshine is glancing. 


From a Wels of Poems by Coansr, Ets, and 





The bare trees are tossing their branches on yeh 
~The dead leayes, beneath. them are merrily, dancing. 
the white alone are scudding across the blu 


t wish TS co i see how the ocean is s lashing 
The foam’of its billows to mountains of s A 

I wish I could see how its proud waves are das ng)” 
And hear the wild roar of their thunder ‘to day. 
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CATASTROPHE OF “ THE CATHEDRAL BELL.” 
A Tragedy, by the Author of “ Ignez de Castro.” 


[Sebastian comes up with fresh succours.] 


Ses. Stand back, ye gallant hearts! this prey is mine, 
And God, in mercy, gives it to my sword. 
Now, if, for guilt so measureless as thine, 
Thou would’st ask pardon, not of me, but heaven, 
Brief be thine agony of prayer, thy cry 
To one, perchance, may hear thee! I am old, 
But never was my prime age half so strong 
To tear a rogue’s heart from his bloody corpse, 
As I am grown, in looking on the worm 
Who, in cold blood, had purpos’d to destroy 
The paragon of youths—my son, my child! 
Fran. Now, lack thy wind. 
SEB. For God! and for my child! 
[ Seb. rushes on furiously, but Fran. fights with caution. 
A Soup. The Renegade is tame. 
FRAN. Thanks, Christian fool! 
You minister a stimulus for which 
Your chief shall shower you curses. 
Ses. Devil! no! 
For never shalt thou ’scape to kill my boy. 
Fran. Thou dotard ! let it paralyse thine arm, 
I’ve done him unto death. 
SEB. Now, hell gape wide 
To catch a soul so damn’d.as never, yet, 
Shriek’d in its lake of fire—thy words, thou fiend! 
Have nerv’d my arm with frenzy’s horrid might 
To stab thee thro’ the heart. 
[ Seb. runs his sword thro’ Fran., and, at the same time, 
| . receives his thrust. 
FRAN. - | Ha! ha! thou’rt touch’d. 
Go join thy brat that mock’d me. 
oe _ [Fran, falls, then rises on one arm. Seb. is 
_. supported by a Soldier. 
SEB. Oh! thou blot! 


. Thou, horrid incarnation! my son’s blood 


Sues God for.thy perdition. 

FRAN, His is seal’d. 
I triumph o’er thee, dotard, and thy dead ! 
For‘every pang thou feel’st, ten-such felt he!\ 


VOoICcEs. o! Succours—succours—Claudio ! 
[Claudio enters, with fresh troops. ] 
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SEs. get Do liive! 
— Did’st thou not, Renegade ?~-gaep; g die pithy. fil 0 | 
[seeing Fran, stare wildly on Clatdio. 
Thou murderer, in intent, baulk’d of thy triumph? 
Did’st thieu, not boast: thou slay'dst him ?—Son ! my son ! 
Looki yous my. boy !.what Ihave done to prove, 
Old as I am,.a father’s boundless love, 
I feel no pangs, but joy beyond compare!.... ; 


My son! my son! ‘[totters into hia arins. 
RAN. So,.m my assassin fail’d 2. .:,: 
Curse on his zany hand--oh God ! the pain ! 


Ses. Call; on y ease Renegade ! ‘tis. I, 
Whose son is a few bless my God | 
FRAN. And die ! 
Ses. I die rejoicing—Renegade, repent! 
Fran. I do repent ye scap’d me !—Nazarene ! 
My adoration, ere, the prophet’s creed 
Turn’d me apostate from my father's, faith, 
And made amends in glory, wealth, and power, 
I do disown thee—I do nut repent— _- 
The prophet is m God !— "tis. dark, girl! dark, 
What art thou whispering, restless one ?—’tis abil b- 
There are two moons—the stars. are reeling down— 
Again, thou restless one! oh, dismal sound, 
The Renegadp rememibers—that i is hell ! 


* [The Maniac enters, wildly. The Cathedral Beil tolls. 
Maniac. Now is thy fate fulfill'd; thy knell is rung, 
« Truth is aveng’d—repent, repent, reper +! 
Toll, spirits, toll; vile clay) to viler clay’! 
Dark spirits, toll ; and blessed spirits, pray ! 
Boll, spirits, toll; my own dirge doth reply, 
Follow, poor Maniac, sob, and shriek, and—die! 
[Staggers off; beckoning him, and falls from sight, 
xaw’ WT, yey ab the .edge of the distance. 
“Fran. Tis she—’ tis she—her ‘call must be yah 
as : opmes of “doom!” Ct ae ar] 
An ague’s at. my, heart, a sick; faint thrill, | is » rojo as 
A flash upon my brain—ha! 110-80" soon? Sea 
The Renepide—-wold—be could * 
_- Sead HHS © Neyn'y sy ‘Rep 
Join mein praye in, the ane bell 
Tolls through os of its own accord. 


eee Bt ea Bete avd 


[They crocs Stisatlod died Joid'ins ethnt decoction 
, till the tolling ceases. 


Cuav. Sir, you are hurt you bleed | your wound is slight ? 
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Oh! do not.mat ouf rapture. 
[ Octaviu ‘enters, followed by fresh troops. | 
wQers xo Where's my sire ?— 
My brother sav’d? 
| [as she offers to rush into their arms, 
lau. points to his father. 
Crav. Thy kerchief for the wound 
Oct. My brother *—oh my father! Sir, you bleed ? 
But; I -will\stop the blood, myself, your girl, 
Your daughter, Sir! be comforted, your son, 
He is restor’d us back to heal your pain. 
SEB. Grieve not for me, I grieve not for myself, 
For I am bless’d in dying, past my hopes, 
My children both, my boy, I deem’d was dead, 
Supporting me ; and he, my girl! who trod 
Upon our aged heartstrings, slain, girl! slain; 
There lies the corpse that living rack’d our souls, 
Slain by my hand; thank God! your mother’s vears 
Preserve her from this sight—she could not bear 
(Oh! comfort her, my. children, when I’m gone) 
The shock of this sad scene—I am resign’d 
To leave her with you, a short space, without 
One last farewell, to cast her reason down. 
Oct. Your wound is not past hope! 
SEB. Children ! I feel 
All help is vain, but joy is at my heart, 
And exultation in. my duty done! 
I die rejoicing; tell her I exult 
My son is sav’d, my honour is mine own ! 
I need ye now no longer, seek her, boih, 18 
And comfort her, then, lay me with my sires. [ dies. 
Oct. Oh, father, father, will you leave us orphans ? ie 
I had not.tears before, they blind me now ! 
‘[Clau. signs to Attendants, who bear out the corpse of Fran: 
_. and then spreads his mantle over the body of Seb. 
Crav. “Weep, weep, oh weep! my sire is with the dead}... 
The Saviour of your City is no more! . ny: 
Lift up the wail, and let the dirge be rung, 
A patriot’s soul is pass’d to its reward. 


: | LA Dirge played. Curtain drops.] 


- 
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Truru and error, as they ‘are essentially opposite in’ their 
nature, so the causes to which: they are indebted for their’ per- 
petuity and triumph are not less so. Whatever retards‘a spirit 
of inquiry is favourable to error ; whatever promotes it, to truth. 
But nothing, it will be acknowledged, has a greater tendency to 
obstruct the exercise of free inquiry than the spirit and ‘feeling 
of a party. Let a doctrine, however erroneous, become a party 
distinction, and it is at once intrenched in interests and: attach- 
ments which make it extremely difficult for the most powerful 
artillery of reason to dislodge it. It becomes a point of honour 
in the leader of such parties, which is from them eommuni- 
cated to their followers, to defend and support their respective 
peculiarities to the last; and as a natural consequence, to shut 
their ears against all the pleas and remonstrances by which 
they are assailed. Even the wisest and best of men are seldom 
aware how much they are susceptible of this sort of influence ; 
and while the offer of a world would ‘be insufficient to engage 
them to recant a known truth, or to subscribe an acknowledged 
error, they are often retained in a willing captivity to prejudices 
and opinions which have no other support, and which, if they 
could ‘lose sight of party feelings, they would almost instantly 
abandon.— Robert Hall. 





“.o\Tue-Worip.or Lonpon.—London is the only place in 
owhieh ¢ach individual in company is treated according to his 
\walue in company, and to that only, _ In every other part of the 
kingdom he carries another character about him, which super- 
_gedes-the intellectual or social one. It is known in Manchester 
er Liverpool what every man in the room is worth in land or 
money+what are his connexions and prospects in life—and this 
a character of servility or arrogance, of mercenariness or 
*impertinence, to the whole of provincial intercourse. You laugh, 
not. in proportion to a man’s wit, but his wealth; you have to 
consider, not what, but whom, you contradict. You pret by 
the pound, and are heard by the rood. In the metropolis there 
is neither time nor inclination for these remote calculations. 
Every man depends on the quantity of sense, wit, or good man- 
ners he brings into society; for the reception he meets with in it. 
A member of parliament soon finds his level as a commoner ; 
the m unt and’ matitifacturer cannot ‘bring his: goods to:mar- 
“ket here; fd tndod ‘proprietor:shrinks, frombeing: the 
Jord ‘Of actés; into’a' pleasant companion‘ or a dull fellow. .When 
'g visitor’ enters of Teavés a room) it is ‘notuinquired! whether be 
4s rich °6r poor, Whether he livesin aipartret ora palace, or 
Gdmeés "ini His Owl 0% chackney coach; but whether he has a 
° ¥ood expression of countenance, with: an uiiaffected manner, and 
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whether he is a man of understanding or a blockhead, These 
are the circumstances by which you make a favourable impres- 
sion.on. the company, and by which they estimate you in the 
abstract. In the country, they consider whether you have.a 
vote at the next election, or a place in your gift; and measure 
the capacity of others to instruct or entertain them, by. the 
strength of their pockets and their eredit with the. banker. 
Personal merit is at a prodigious discount in the provinces. I 
like the country very well, if I want to enjoy my own company ; 
but London is the only place for equal society, or where a man 
can say a good thing or express an honest opinion without sub- 
jecting bimself to being insulted, unless he first lays his purse 
on the table. to back his pretensions to talent or independence 
of spirit. I speak from experience.—Hazilitt. 





WHAT IS HAPPINESS? 


We have encountered many definitions of happiness in the 
course of our reading, from the assertion that it is the “ serene 
and peaceful state of being a fool among knaves "—of that 
hateful satirist Dean Swift, to the “‘ ev evepyia evdarona” of the 
old Greek tragedian. We have heard the joke at its expense, 
that “it is to be found nowhere, except in the—dictionary ;” 
and have listened to the oracle which expounded, that “ Great 
efforts from great motives, is the best definition of a happy &fe.” 
But no combination of words ever described it so fully and 
effectually to our comprehension as that, in which’a friend of 
ours defined it to be, or to consist in, CONGENIAL ACTIVITY. 
The mere evepyia of the Greek idea does not distinguish con- 
genial and uncongenial activity; and a succession of great efforts 
from great motives is not the lot of human individuality ; ‘nor, 
were it so, would it be other than exhausting if not destructive : 
therefore we maintain that the most concise, pithy, and ‘appro- 


pa definition of the great desideratum of life, is that of our 


riend, which makes it, as just stated, to be, or consist in, CON- 


“GENIAL ACTIVITY. — 
AMOI BLU Ob ] 
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MODERN DAMASCUS. ~ 


-iscigoCdire:reealls -the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments” to 


.one’simemory, .Damascus: realizes all the Oriental day-dreams 


that’ haveever! heen conjured. up by a heated imagination after 
operasing vthat: fascinating book; the houses, the people, the 
‘xgostames, abovesalk:the bazaars (which are the, finest,in the 
East after-those-of Constantinople), are so thoroughly free from 
Lamy ‘admixture-of!, Wester fashions or ideas! . The bazaars.are 
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spacious,-well:lighted, well ventilated; clean; and fragrant with 
the» mingled.smells .of the damask roses (sold ‘therein: profu- 
sion); latakeea, and the aromatie:odours emanating: from ‘the 
numerous: spice» and perfumery «shops: The: veiled women 
gliding about, the turbaned: men ‘seated upon their carpeted 
shep-boards, dreamily ‘running: their fingers over the beads of 
their Meeea chaplets, or inhaling the cold: fragrance of their 
bubbling narghiles ; the sweetmeat vendors, hawking about their 
trays of tempting goods, in the shape of rose-leaf tarts, pre- 
served -mishmishes {apricots), lumps of delight, consolation to 
the:throat, and:a.dozen varieties of halva (bon bons), all equally 
‘ good ; the)ice-sellers, with little pails of frozen cream, and large 
water jars with a lump of snow Sons Lebanon closing the spout 
~aill these, mixed up with wild-looking dervishes and still wild- 
der-looking »Bédouins from the neighbouring country of the 
Haouran, form a tout ensemble which has not its parallel in any 
other place.. The far-famed blades of Damascus are no longer 
manufactured here, and are even rarely to be found in the 
bazaats; but its saddlery is still famous, and it is celebrated 
for its.gold: and silver tissues, and the striped silk and cotton 
stuffs \which form so prominent a part in the costume of the 
Caireens; as well as of the inhabitants of Syria. Unset precious 
stones:are also.found here in plenty, especially pearls and tur- 
quoises;sand: every sort of gold and silver trimming is to be 
had: betterianid: cheaper in» Damascus than in any other place in 

(Liamenever weary-of, rambling through the bazaars, and have 
fouhd) the|:shops of the silk-mercers very tempting lounges. 
The, shop-keepers: here, however, very kmdly spare you the 
fatigueof going to their warehouses in quest of pretty things ; 
for:the:moment they are apprized of a traveller's arrival, they 
hastem to the: European hotel, followed by their servants, laden 
with:packages of their best merchandize, which they open out, 
s he ever all: <he sofas and cushions, and insist upon leaving, 
ondae may judge of the effect. they produce by :candle-hght. 
‘There-has been such a concourse of these men since our arrival, 
that: the jgreat open recess in the court looks like'a complete 
“ Vanity Fair;” and I never return to the house, that [I do not 
find five or six silk merchants and their attendants seated upon 
the marble pavement, leaning on their bales of goods, and look- 
ing as patient as if they had nothing in the world to do but to 
wait my good will and pleasure to tuss over their merchandize.— 
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CABINET OF “GEMS! AND ‘CURIOSITIES, 


‘\Leten Hunt's Estimate or Pope anp Drypen:—Besides 
bemg an admirable witand satirist, and a maw-of the most 
exquisite good sense, Pope was a true poet ; and.though: in all 
probability his entire nature could never have made him a great’ 
one,:(since the whole man contributes to form ‘the ‘genius, ‘and 
the very weakness of his organization was in the way of it,)-yet, 
ina different age, the boy who wrote the beautiful: verses / 


** Blest be the man whose wish and care,” 


would have turned out, I think, a greater poet ‘tham he !was,’ 
He had more sensibility, thought, and fancy, than was necessary ! 
for the purposes of his school; and he led a sequestered: hifes 
with his books and his grotto, caring little for the manners*he’ 
drew, and capable of higher impulses than had been given him 
by the wits of the time of Charles the Second: It wasunlacky 
for him (if imdeed it did not produce a lucky variety. for. the 
reading world) that Dryden came immediately before: himi 
Dryden, a robuster nature, was just great enough to mislead 
Pope; and French ascendancy completed his fate. Perhaps, 
after all, nothing better than such a honey and such a sting as 
this exquisite writer developed, could have been got out of his 
little delicate pungent nature; and we have every reason ‘to be 
grateful for what they have done for us. Hundreds of greater 
pretensions in poetry have not attained to half his fame;mor 
did ‘they deserve it, for they did not take half his’ pains. 
Perhaps they were unable to take them, for want of as good a 
balance of qualities. Success is generally commensuraterwith 
its grounds. Pope, though a genius of a less masculine order 
than Dryden, and not possessed of his numbers or his impul-' 
siveness, had more delicacy and fancy, has left more passages: 
that have become proverbial, and was less confined to the regiow 
of matter of fact. Dryden never soared above earth, however 
nobly he walked it. The little fragile creature had wings; 
and: he could expand them at will, and ascend, if to no great 
imaginative’ height; yet to charming fairy circles just above 
those: of *the world about him; disclosing enchanting visions at 
the-topof drawing-rooms, and enabling us to see the spirits 
that wait'om coffee-cups and hoop-petticoats.— Wit and Humour. 





. 


American Contrast.— Mexico was. colonized just one 
hundred years before Massachusetts. Her first settlers were the 
noblest spirits of Spain in her Augustan age—the epoch of Cer- 
vantes, Cortes, Pizarro, Columbus, Gonsalvo de Cordova, Car- 
dinal Ximenes, and the great and good Isabella. Massachusetts 
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was settled by the poor pilgrims of Plymouth, who carried: with 
them’ nothing but thei own hardy. virtues, and. indomitable 
énergy. Mexico, with a rich soil; (and a climate adapted to the 
production of everything which grows out: of the earth, and 
possessing every metal used ‘by man—Massachusetts, with a 
sterile soil:and ungenial climate, and no. single article for ex- 
portation® but ice and rock. How have these: blessings,. pro- 
fusély given by Providence, been improved on the one hand, 
atid’ obstacles overcome on the other ? at is now the: respect- 
ive’ ‘condition’ of the two countries? In productive industry, 
wide-spread diffusion of knowledge, public institutions of every 
kind, ‘general ‘happiness, and continually increasing prosperity ; 
iv? ‘letters, arts, morals, religion; in everything which makes 
a people great; there isnot in the world, and there never was 
in ‘the worldy such a commonwealth as Massachusetts. - ‘ There 
shé ‘is! look at her’—and Mexico! ”—Mezico, by Thompson. 





STE BEAUTIES OF THE INCOME-TAX. 


THER® is'something not a little unaccountable in the amount 
of patient and uncomplaining endurance which has lately been 
exhibited bythe nation in respect to the income-tax. The 
subjéct°is “now hardly ever alluded to. People go on paying, 
aid “saying nothing. Even the very great probability, now 
staring them in the face, of the tax being converted from a 
temporary expedient into a perpetual incumbrance, does not 
draw forth anything more than an occasional murmur, rapidly 
uttered and quickly forgotten,,..For, the present it may be 
sufficient. to state the fact, without attempting to investigate the 
cause. If we are, however, to have an income-tax saddled upon 
us for ever, it is to be hoped that some such changes will be 
introduced into the management of the details as will render it 
less oppressive than in many.cases it now unquestionably is. 
Passing over for the present the monstrous injustice of taxing 
real property\and: professional and other. incomes an. equal pro- 

rtions, there is something in the, machinery by which the tax 
is collected extremely defective, and which has, doubtless, in 
more than one instance been thé cause of very great hardship 
to individuals: “Phe vase of Messrs.: Fielden, -Brothers, :of ; Tod- 
\mordén) is ‘at iastancevof this. As the:circumstance may: have 
seaped the recollection of our readers, we shall briefly recapitu- 
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poses, however, thought differently, and. assessed them. at 
£12,000, thus bringing them. in dobtaia to the Exchequer to 
the amount of £350. The Messrs. Fielden appealed, and, upon 
oath, one of them stated that their business for the year assessed 
had not yielded a profit, but on the contrary, a loss. Notwith- 
standing this, alevy was made upon their goods and. chattels, 
and they were obliged to pay thesum for which they. were at first 
assessed. The year following, the commissioners, finding | that 
their plan had succeeded, assessed the profits of the. Messrs, 
Fielden at £24,000 ; 7 v0 being remonstrated with, however, 
they reduced it to the former estimate, and a second.levy upon 
their goods and chattels was the result. Last session, Mr. 
Fielden appealed to the House of Commons, and. the. corres- 
pondence which took place between the firm and the commis- 
sioners has since been published. The latter, however, donot 
advance a single reason in justification of their conduct ; they 
did so in the exercise of their supreme power, and so the Messrs. 
Fielden had to submit. Such a manifest abuse of power, how- 
ever, will hardly, we opine, be submitted to by the public. 
Many merchants, doubtless, who have made no complaint, have 
been treated with equal injustice. There are cases where 
parties prefer submitting to a wrong, rather than incur the ex- 
posure of their private affairs, which the attempt to. obtain 
redress necessarily entails upon them. This isa point of serious 
importance to hundreds, and one for which it is to be hoped the 
meen will, not fail to find a suitable remedy.—Sunday 
ames. 


—— 


Curiosities. 


Mrs. Butler’s demand of one hundred pounds a-night from 
Mr; Bunn, would, in the part of “Juliet,” amount to four 
shillings a line for repeating each line ! 





‘A. runaway apprentice is thus described in an American 
pre ‘He is thick-set, usually wears a glazed hat five feet 
high, and iron-shod shoes with cross eyes.” 





itlebss | 
boV ery Curious. Gentieman.—Lost, a new silk umbrella, 
belonging to:a gentleman with a curiously-carved wory head. 


Very. .CuriousLapies.—A tradesman at, Luton, Bedford- 
shire, has the following notice stuck up in his window :—G 
ladies, 1s. ; lasting ditto, Is. 6d. per pair, 
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Putrit Disptay.—It was said by Lord Brougham of a 
fashionable preacher, that his style was so inflated, that one of 
his sermons would fill the Nassau balloon, ° - 





We remember having read somewhere, a long time ago, an 
account. of a wager; somewhat. to the following most, amusing 
effect :—A party challenged another, who was notorious for his 
speed of foot, to run a race of a considerable distance with him, 
sumply stipulating that the champion of the ‘“ foot-course” 
should carry ten pounds weight of any article his challenger 
might choose to select. In all the pride of well-tested powers, 
the champion cried “done” to the bargain; when, lo and 
behold! his opponent selected—not only for the effectual 
impediment, but the most grotesque adornment, of his com- 

stitor—iten pounds’ weight of full-blown bladders! It is need- 

ss to add, that the man with speed of foot lost his wager to 
the man with speed of wit. 





Of the animals on the north roof’s edge of Lincoln’s Inn New 
Hall, half.of them represent a state of permanent constipated 
cliolic, and the other half, the grimaces of those on whom some 
powerful emetic is in the act of efficient operation. 





dd veryisolemnly-intended paragraph was lately made irresis- 
tibly ludi¢rous, by a typical error, which, substituting the 
lettet-a for+the letter o, substituted, furthermore, “ parts of a 
stupendous whale,” for the well-known sentence, “parts of a 
stupendous whole.” : 





“Never despair of the return of lent books.—A harum-scarum 
friend of ours, the other day returned to its owner, a work, 
entitled, “ Tabular Views of Anatomy,” which, to our certain 
kniowledge, and according to his own admission, he had’ bor- 
rowed above twenty-five years ago! 





‘The world in general may not be aware, though Oxford men 
are familiar'with the fact, that the Gowns of the Proetors—those 
Guardians of the Virtue of Young Men, ard Imprisotiers’ of the: 
No Virtue of Young Women—are ornamented with very -capa- 
cidus‘and flowing’ velvet sleeves. When we were at ‘Oxford, a 
pair of these sleeves h pening to belong’ to.a frail Proctor were 
presented by him)’on' his quitting ‘office, to a frail’ fair'one; by 
whom they were: sf y converted from a pair of sin-routing 
insignias, into 4 pair of-very costly looking mantrap bodices, 
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THE INQUISITORIAL INCOME TAX. 


A THOUGHT OR TWO THEREON. 


A Tax on Earnings before they accumulate to be converted 
into fixed property, or fruit-bearing fixed capital, is as unecono- 
mical on the part of a statesman, as, on the part of a surgeon, 
would be, depletion of the Chyle which produces’ blood’ (were 
such depletion possible) instead of depletion of the superabun- 
dant blood itself; or, again, such a tax is as indiscreet as would 
be the operation of a gardener who should cut away, at the roots, 
a main feeder of the tree, instead of pruning its luxuriance and 
gathering its fruit at the appropriate season. Earnings, great or 
small, so long as they are in a state of activity or transition, 
repairing losses, augmenting business, employing labour, and, 
directly or indirectly, promoting production, and increasing con- 
sumption, should be sacred from taxation! When earnings 
accumulate beyond the calls of the business out of which they 
accrue, for one that hoards them, ten thousand invest, i.e. con- 
vert them from floating into fixed capital—into property in the 
right fiscal sense of the word, into property which, if there must 
be a property-tax, can have toll taken of its fruits as they 
mature in dividends, rental, annuities, &c. &c., without that 
amount of detestably minute and cruel inquisition, which is in- 
dispensable in the case of the Earnings’ tax portion of the 
income-tax. This inquisition into the private affairs and means 
of the professional, commercial, and trading classes, is as uncon- 
stitutional and revolting as The Suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act, Domicilhary Search, General Warrants, or any other 
last. resort of imperilled social existence; and, after all, it will 
never get at the real truth. The timid and the struggling will 
put, on, false appearances to defeat it, so will the fraudulent.and 
the reckless: the former will be overtaxed, the latter under- 
taxed. This inquisition is, ‘‘ de facto,” domiciliary search, in its 
widest,and most odious acceptation ; domiciliary search into our 
pocket books; and account books, and ledgers, and memoranda, 
in| order.to.extort from us a tax or toll on our gettings and 
hayangs!.. © 
. We, DO TRUST THAT THE ELECTORAL BODY, ALL OVER 
THE,,KINGDOM, WILL RAISE, THE CRY, AT THE COMING ELEC- 
tTI0N, oF ‘No- Income Tax,” “No Espionage.” Then, or 
never, they may enforce upon, our ant men, the redemption 
__ of their ‘pledge, by the use of which alone, they were enabled 
to saddle us with this detestable, odious, unequally-operating, 
and most unstatesmanlike impost; viz. that IT SHOULD ONLY 

JUNE 1847.—NO. VI. VOL, VII. PP 
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BE OF A TEMPORARY AND SHORT-LIVED DURATION. If taxes 
in substitution of it must be had,.a Housp Tax, judiciously 
laid on, might redeem. both the inquisitorial income, and the 
light and air and health-limiting window tax. Again, and 
again, and again, we say, from the bottom of our hearts, down 
with the Paul-Pryism, the extortion, the inequality, the appel- 
late: vexation,;and the expensive machinery of the iniquitous, 
and-oppressive Income tax. 


May 23rd, 1847. 





Witerature. 


ENGLAND'S FAST FOR IRELAND'S FAMINE. 
A Sermon, BY THE Rev. Wa. Fisuer, B.A., or Hartuip, Kent. 


Tuis is another Sermon, by the same young minister from 
whose pulpit-appeal in behalf of our starving Irish and Scotch 
brethren, we made a stirring extract in our last month’s “ Cabi- 
net of Gems and Curiosities.” The present discourse does not 
appear as a separate publication, but forms the second article in 
“The Pulpit,” No. 1338, for the 15th of April last past, where 
it is led off or rather preceded, by a Discourse on the same sub- 
ject, preached ‘on the same day (viz. Wednesday, the 24th of 

arch, 1847, the day set apart, by royal proclamation, for a 
general fast and humiliation), in St. Paul's Cathedral, by our 
metropolitan; The Bishop of London. This juxtaposition is 
very creditable to our young divine, as measuring the estima- 
tion in which his Sermon is held by those whose editorial appre- 
ciation has so accorded and arranged it. Again we say to 
Mr, F., goon and prosper; and the more Protestant, in antithesis 
to Puseyite, you maintain yourself, the more you will deserve, 
the more, in all probability, you will tend to, the prosperity 
with which we trust your career may be crowned. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES.—Pagr I. 
a¢lind alia By James Waanrton, M.A, Rta © 
A ABE ROO: 8! i aia 


,Mr..Wuarton,, in. this. timely brochure, undertakes to point 
out--and he/does,so with knowledge, zeal,,.and ability—the 
present defective system! of educating. the middle classes; and 
he urges, with emphasis and effect, the necessity of immediately 
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resorting to better and more extended systems, were it only for 
the sake of the influence which these middle classes are invari« 
ably and constantly exercising upon the position, morals, and so 
forth, of the great mass who are’ below them in the social scale 
—t.e. the so-called “lower orders.” Among other points on 
which Mr. W. lays great stress, the two following stand out 
justly and well, viz.: the vital necessity for the instructor, 
who would do his duty by his charges, not to content himself 


.with simply hearing them, parrot-like, repeat certain. lessons, 


but to. catechise and examine them on the subject matter of the 
same ; in fact, to explain and teach, and not merely to hear or 
listen :—and secondly, to imbue them, over and above the class- 
ics, with as much knowledge of the mathematical and exact sci- 
ences, as they are capable of mastering. Some remarks are 
added to the staple of this tractate, on the Agents of Thought, 
Moral and Religious Training, &c.; and a reply is, given: to 
Dr. Hook and the theorists ; into which, our space admonishes 
us, that we can enter no further than to recommend it—with 
the sum total of Mr. W.’s most interesting pamphlet, which 
has already reached a third edition—to the serious attention of 
the publig at large. ) 





MOLL CUTPURSE; OR CROMWELL AND THE CAVALIER, 
A TALE, 
By R. Bepinerietp, Autuor oF “Tue Missr’s Son,” &e. &c. 
(Strange, Paternoster Row.) 


Mr. BEDINGFIELD is a very young author of very great 


romise, and we say not a little in making this assertion, after 
ba fig taken up “ Moll Cutpurse” with the great dislike and 
repugnance which we did, on account of its very title. In fact, 
we had expected to meet with a Jack Sheppard in petticoats, 
duly celebrated in all the style and slang of the J. S. school— 
but, as we read, we were agreeably disappointed. The tale is 
stirringly told, and the comments and disquisitions to which it 
leads, and with which itis characterized, are the emanations of 
a deeply cogitating mind—one that searches after truth— that 


"yearns after, and sympathizes with, the Beauty of Goodness, 


and whith) in the opening words of the author's preface, con- 
ceives that “‘ The object of the Poet is the highest to which the 
soul of man may aspire—to create faith in the good, the pure, 
and the beautiful; and love for Man and Nature.” 

We heartily recommend; as superior in purpose and execution 
to: many a guinea-andsa-half three-volume novel, Mr. B.’s mo- 
derately priced and excellently-moralled tale of “ Moll Cut- 
purse, or Cromwell’and The Cavalier.” 
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A LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
On some Circumstances injurious to the Usefulness of the Established Church. 
By Henry Sressine, D.D., F.RS. 
(Halland Co., Paternoster Row.) 


Tue gist of this address to the Premier, which is temperately, 
ably, and respectfully drawn up, is the inequality of the distri- 
bution of the revenues of the Established Church, which ine- 
quality causes the working clergy at large to be most inade- 
quately remunerated, while the few of the episcopacy, and of the 
beueficed ranks, absorb an undue proportion of worldly wealth, 
and with it too often display the worldly characteristics of 
hauteur, heartlessness, and inattention to their spiritual duties. 
We had been told that Dr. Stebbing was a Puseyite, but the 
spirit of respect in which he speaks of his fellow- Christians, the 

esleyans and the Dissenters ; and furthermore, the following 
admirable caution to which he gives utterance at page 29 of his 
letter, convince us that he is no wolf in sheep's clothing—no 
sleek Iscariot—but a sound Protestant of our Established Pro- 
testant Church. This caution, which should be stamped in 
letters of gold and sewed on as a Phylactery to the white surplice 
of the Papists in disguise, whom we brand by the name of 
Puseyites, shall fitly conclude our present remarks. It runs 

| thus :—‘‘’The Government of this country will commit an error 
A most ae me ge to the Church, most injurious to religion, if 


they depend upon the Bishops, or upon any section of the 


clergy, for advice in regulating the affairs of the Church, instead 

3 of consulting Parliament, in which the common sense and the 

- common picty of the nation has its concentrated force, and an 
E uncontro 


ed unprejudiced power of deliberation.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“We addressed letter for Septimius, under date of March the 8th, which was 
| 0 pee oe Dead Letter Office, on the 28th of April. We have 
rtunately mislaid the M.S. of“ 
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Tenpl Long , Chenies Street, Hampstead, &c., 
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